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THE GRAIL, a popular Eucharistic monthly, with 
episcopal approbation, is edited and published by the 
Benedictine Fathers of St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

Rev. BENEDICT Brown, O. S. B., Editor; Rev. Ep- 
WARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B., Business Manager. 

The price per copy is ‘ 20 cents; $2.00 per year, 
able in advance. Canada, 25 cents additional; 
50 cents additional. 

Address all literary contributions, notices, for inser- 
tion in the magazine, etc., to EDITOR THE GRAIL. 
Address all business letters pertaining to subscriptions, 
change of address,. advertising, etc., to THE ABBEY 
Press, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

Make all checks, drafts, postal and express money 
orders payable to THE ABBEY PRESS. Do not use 


pay- 
foreign, 


or add any other name. 

Notify us promptly of change of address, and give 
both the old and new addresses. 

Entered as second-class matter, 
Post Office at St. Meinrad, Indiana, under the Act ef 
March 3, 1897. Acceptance for mailing at special rate 
of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 
3, 1917, authorized June 5, 1919. 


May 23, 1919, at the 


SPIRITUAL ADVANTAGES. Subscribers to THE 
GRAIL are benefactors of St. Meinrad’s Abbey. On 
each day of the year a High Mass is offered up for 
our benefactors. In November a Requiem is offered 
up for deceased benefactors. 





DONATIONS FOR 


We have opened four Scholarships for the benefit of 
poor young men who are studying for the priesthood 
at St. Meinrad Seminary. A Scholarship or Burse of 
$5,000 is a perpetual fund, the interest of which is 
sufficient to pay for the board and tuition of one stu- 
dent throughout the entire course of his studies. When 
one has completed his course, another can take his 
place, then a third, and so on indefinitely. Give what 
you can and when you can. 

MOTHER OF GOD SCHOLARSHIP. 
edged: $450.62. W. 
$460.62. 

St. JOSEPH SCHOLARSHIP. 
$490.02. J. Busse, Ky., $2. 


Previously acknowl- 
Murbach, N. Y., $10. Total: 


Previously acknowledged: 
Total: $492.02. 


POOR STUDENTS 


St. 3ENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $351. me. T. Schneid, Ind., $5; H. Uelhof, Mo., 
$5. Total: $361.30. 

ST. AnTuony SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $356.25. Mrs. J. Besser, Jr., Ky., $1; N. N.. 
N. J., $1; B. Braunwart, N. Y., $1; J. Jungen, Ia., $1 
P. I., Lyman, N. Y., $10; Mrs. J. Kanzelberger, Wis., 


$1. Total: 
Address 


$371.25. 
all letters and communications to 


-THE ABBEY PRESS 


St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


cio Rev. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B. 





FOR STARVING AUSTRIANS 


J. J., Brooklyn, N. Y., $10; M. J. M., Philadclphia, 
$1; A. W., Vincennes, =e. $25; J. W., Oakland, Cal., 
$1; N. i Indianapolis, $2; A. C. G., Baltimore, Md., 
$2; M. R., Spokane, Wash., $1; K. M., Louisville, 
Ky., $5; Si A. K., Columbus, O., $2; P. % G., Cincin- 
nati, $5; N. N., Houston, O., $1; L. U., Avon, O., $2; 
M. C., Appleton, Wis., $75; F. C. H., East eae 0., 


AND GERMANS 


$5; M. MacD., Omaha, $1; G. S., Cincinnati, $5; N. N., 
Lebanon, ig s J. L., Port Reading, N. J., $5; N. N., 
Albany, N. iso: E. M., Peru, Ind., $1; J. E. R., 


Chicago, sie: x i? * North Watergap, ra., 32: N. 
N., Mahoney City, Pa., $10; E. K., Albany, N. Y., $33; 
C. M., Milwaukee, $1; A. C. C., Toronto, Can., $3: M. 
J. G., New Britain, Conn., $1; M. J. E.. Philadelphia, 
$1; J. J., Gettysburg, S. Dak., $5; W. Beckmann, Ind., 
$1; N. N., Cal., $1. 


N. B. Money with requests for Masses to be offered 
up by the impoverished and needy priests of Austria 
and Germany will be gladly forwarded gratis. Ad- 
dress all communications to 

ST. MEINRAD ABBEY 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


GRAIL BUILDING FUND 
THE GRAIL needs a fire-proof building in which to 
carry on its mission, therefore we have opened a “build- 
ing fund” to solicit the aid of our friends. All con- 
tributions towards this fund, whether they be great 
or small, will be most welcome. The following con- 


tributions have been received since our last report: 

J. Ruggi- 
$1; J.B 
$111.25. 


Previously acknowledged: $108.13. 
rello, N. Y. C., $1.10; P. K., 
Richmond, Ind., $1. 


Mrs. 
Carlyle, IIl., 
Total: 
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International Eucharistic League Commended 


The “International Eucharistic League under the 
Guidance of the Holy Ghost for the Union of Christen- 
dom,” which we have explained at length in several is- 
sues of THE GRAIL, is destined, we believe, to create a 
better feeling and greater harmony among our fellow 
Catholics and to bring the grace of salvation to many 
a poor heathen and pagan that is now sitting in the 
darkness of superstition and error. We hope that 
many of our readers will hasten to join the League for 
its obligations are so few, its burdens light, and prac- 
tices so simple (just a daily morning offering and an 
occasional attendance at Mass and reception of Holy 
Communion) that all may join it not only without any 
inconvenience but with much spiritual profit to them- 
selves and to the great benefit of their fellow men. 

We are happy to subjoin the following letters of ap- 
proval of the “International Eucharistic League.” 

Bishop’s House, 1347 N. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis, Ind., August 5, 1921. 

The Rev. Benedict Brown, O. S. B., 

Director of the International Eucharistic League 
for the United States. 
Dear Father, 

I cordially approve, for the diocese, the Inter- 
national Eucharistic League. 


+ Joseph Chartrand, 
Bishop of Indianapolis. 
Cardinal’s Residence, 1723 Race St., 
Philadelphia, August 6th, 1921. 
Rev. Benedict Brown, O. S. B., 
Editor, The Grail. 
My dear Father Brown:— 


It is a pleasure to hear that the Director General 
of the International Eucharistic League, under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost for the union of Christen- 





dom, has appointed you Director of that body for the 
United States, and that he has designated “The Grail” 

as the official organ of the League in this country. 
Inasmuch as this International League has for 
its aim the union of all Catholics, work and prayer for 
the conversion of schismatics and heretics, and also for 
the Christianization of infidels and pagans, it merits 
the co-operation of our Reverend Clergy and our faith- 
ful people. Hence, it has my best wishes and blessing. 
With sentiments of the highest esteem, I remain, 

my dear Father, 
Very sincerely yours, 

+ D. Card. Dougherty, 
Abp. of Phila. 


A Union Talk 


My dear friends, arouse yourselves to a sense of 
your true dignity. As Catholics in the state of grace, 
you are members of Christ’s Mystical Body. That 
Mystical Body is not a lifeless organization, but a liv- 
ing organism that pulsates with a Life truly Divine, 
because of the Divine Food that nourishes it—the Holy 
Eucharist. Of this organism you are, or can be, a real 
part, not like an artificial limb, an arm or a hand that 
works mechanically, but a real living limb, as truly 
one with Christ as a vine branch is one with the vine 
on which it grows. “I am the Vine; you, the branches.” 
Being branches, then, of this Divine Vine, you must 
either draw your nourishment from It or die. The 
nourishment, the life-giving principle, is none other 
than the Eucharistic Christ. “Except you eat the Flesh 
of the Son of Man, and drink His Blood, you shall not 
have life in you.... He that eateth My Flesh, and 
drinketh My Blood abideth in Me and I in him.... He 
that eateth My Flesh and drinketh My Blood, hath 
everlasting life.” 

What could be more plain, more convincing? Christ 
in the Holy Eucharist is the principle of our super- 
natural life. Wherefore, all that worthily partake of 
the Holy Eucharist are vivified by one and the same 
principle, by Christ. It is no longer they who live, but 
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Christ lives in them all, and Christ is one. There, then, 
is the highest, the most comprehensive, the marvelous 
bond of union for men on earth,—the Eucharistic 
Christ. 

The members of a family go to church in the early 
morning to attend the Communion Mass. Together 
they proceed to the altar railing, and a little white 
consecrated particle is placed on the tongue of each. 
They receive their God. Each becomes one with his 
God. All become one through their God. This is 
certainly a closer and higher union than the natural 
union through parents. This very same closer and 
higher union extends beyond the family, beyond the 
state, beyond the nation; it extends to all men; it is 
international, universal, Catholic. 

This Eucharistic Union does not supplant the family, 
the state, and the national union; it surpasses them. 
It aims at perfecting thém all, by thoroughly grounding 
each individual unit in them along the lines of an all- 
embracing charity that comes directly from the Divine 
Source, the Godhead in the Holy Eucharist. If there 
is any possible way of making all men one, it is the 
Eucharistic way. Neither cannon, bayonets, or war- 
ships, nor paper treaties, alliances, or ententes can ef- 
fect a lasting union between nations. They have been 
tried often, but always eventually to fail. 

The time is ripe to try a higher means, and that 
means is “The International Eucharistic League.” Let 
me address myself to you directly, dear reader, regard- 
less for the moment of the other more than hundred 
thousand subscribers of this magazine. Do you think 
that in your Holy Communions you could spare an oc- 
casional petition, a fervent sigh, asking Almighty God 
to unite the whole world by the infinite bond of the 
Holy Eucharist, through the Holy Ghost? Do you not 
think that this prayer of yours would please the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost and make your own 
Communion more acceptable to your Divine Guest? 
Then think of all the other subscribers of THE GRAIL. 
What if each of these along with some of his friends 
joins you? The whole country will be one in prayer 
with you. Now, in all other countries this same work 
is being spread at this very moment. 

Be candid, dear reader, don’t you think that will be 
magnificent? All fervent Catholics, lovers of the Eu- 
charist, the world over using the very same means for 
the very same end—the Holy Eucharist for the union 
of mankind. These Catholics constitute the Interna- 
tional Eucharistic League under the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost for the union of Christendom. 

Don’t be deceived, it is not your money someone is 
after, but your prayers and good intentions. This is 
purely an approved work for God’s glory and men’s 
spiritual and temporal advancement; all of which ends 
are to be gained through spiritual currency. Money 
is not at all a condition of membership. If you want 


to become a member, but feel that you cannot well af- 
ford to enlarge your “paid out” column, leave the mon- 
ey go and send your name and promise of prayer. 


The 
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money is to be nothing but an alms, given in very small, 
medium, or large amounts by those who can afford to 
give something. The sole purpose of this alms is not 
to enrich anybody, but to spread this cause as much 
and as rapidly as possible. 

Doubtless there are many persons among those that 
are right now reading this article, who would like to do 
something over and above the ordinary Catholic’s du- 
ties, persons that have not the grace of the priesthood 
or sisterhood, yet have the desire to consecrate at least 
a portion of their lives exclusively to God’s service. 
Such persons are eagerly invited to become promoters 
of the International Eucharistic League. Therein they 
will be working for God, not for money, for there are 
no salaries. 

Read carefully all about the nature and the purpose 
of the League and the conditions of membership. Then 
if you do not wish to become a promoter, enlist at least 
yourself. If you are a father or a mother, you will 
undoubtedly want to enlist every member of your fami- 
ly along with yourself. When next your church society 
or sodality meets, bring up this subject for discussion. 
Wax warm in your enthusiasm, and you will set the 
hearts of others aglow. 

Rest assured that as a zealous member of the Inter- 
national Eucharistic League you are in good company. 
Your prayers are united to, and are one in spirit with, 
the prayer of Him who after the Last Supper and 
shortly before His sorrowful death expressed His most 
heartfelt wish in the following words: “And not for 
them only (meaning His disciples) do I pray, but for 
them also who through their word shall believe in Me; 
that they all may be one as Thou, Father, in Me, and 
I in Thee.” 

More powerful and persuasive words than these are 
hard to find. May they produce the effect wished by 
Him that uttered them. May they help you to make 
a correct and prompt decision in the cause herein laid 
before you. IGNATIUS EssER, O. S. B. 


The Home of “The Grail” 


The home of THE GRAIL begins to look like an up-to- 
date print-shop. It now has two Miehle presses with 
self-feeder and extension table attached, a Dexter Fold- 
er, a Kast automatic stitcher for stapling the maga- 
zines, a large Seybold paper cutter, an Intertype setting 
machine, and job presses, all run by electric power. 
With this equipment, which is quite complete, we hope 
soon to catch up with our work and get our paper out 
on time unless some unforeseen occurrence should inter- 
vene. There is, however, one thing to worry us—the 
building is a frame structure. What if it should catch 
fire and be reduced to ashes. May such a calamity be 
averted. Just as soon as circumstances permit we shall 
erect a fire-proof building, but that remains for the 
dim and distant future, unless some good fortune blow 
our way. In the meantime, however, we shall be ex- 
tremely grateful to all such as give us a lift towards 
the realization of our desires. 
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Divorce the Cancer of the Home 


Our American homes are threatened with disruption, 
for the divorce evil, a contagious pest, is sweeping over 
the land. Cancer-like it is eating its way into the very 
vitals of the home to destroy the family tie. This evil 
is growing rapidly while in some quarters the divorce 
mills are working over time. Thinking men and women 
outside the Church are beginning to view with alarm 
the frequency with which divorce is sought and the 
ease with which it is obtained. This laxity of morals 
is likewise being felt abroad, especially since the World 
War which was to have made the world a safe place 
for Democracy and a fit place to live in. 

The number of divorces granted in the United States 
alone is appalling. Nevada, which has the unenviable 
reputation of ranking highest in the number of its 
legal separations of lawful husband and wife, averages 
652 to each 100,000 inhabitants. Montana follows with 
418. The District of Columbia ranks lowest with 15, 
while South Carolina, which is greatly to be commended 
for its stand against divorce, has none, because the 
laws do not permit it. 

Why are there so many divorces? Why do so many 
men and women clamor for separation? Some are 
suspicious, jealous, quarrelsome; sometimes it is illicit 
love for another; often, too, besides other causes, it is 
the absence of children that should be, around which 
to weave the affections of father and mother and hold 
them together. But at the bottom of it all is the lack 
of religious principles and religious training. Hence 
it is useless for us to look for divorces to diminish un- 
til our people come to understand that what God hath 
joined together no man shall put asunder. 

With our ever increasing number of divorces, we are 
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hastening open-eyed, in broad daylight, along the road 
that leads to destruction. America, awaken to a sense 
of your danger, imbue your children with the principles 
of religion, give them a religious training, instruct 
them in the piety and fear of the Lord, and your light 
shall yet shine upon the rest ef the world. 


Sisterhood for Women University Students 

A new Sisterhood of cultured women, called the So- 
ciety of the Saviour, has been founded at Bonn, Ger- 
many, to care for the Catholic women students attend- 
ing non-Catholic universities. Besides caring for uni- 
versity students, the Sisters have also opened a school 
for the training of Catholic housemaids. It is the in- 
tention eventually to extend the Society to the non- 
Catholic universities of France, Italy, Austria, Switz- 
erland, and the United States. 

The foundress, Sister Alexandra Maria Bischoff, 
who has command of a number of languages, including 
English, went to Rome where in 1915 the Holy Father 
himself received her first vows, blessed her work, and 
encouraged her to persevere. 

The Catholic women students who are attending the 
University of Bonn are very poor and for this reason 
the Sisters charge them only seven dollars per month 
for board and lodging. To meet current expenses and 
place their institute on a solid basis, the Sisters are 
compelled to seek outside aid. During the summer va- 
cation Sister Alexandra was in the United States en- 
deavoring to raise $50,000 for her noble project. St. 
Meinrad Abbey acknowledges a personal call.—Those 
who feel disposed to aid the worthy cause may send 
their gifts to the account of the Society of the Saviour, 
at the Equitable Trust Company, 37 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


All my Desire is Before Thee 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


COT HAT was a grand sermon you gave us 
today, Father,” exclaimed Mr. Dillon as 
Father Gilbert, the former pastor of the mis- 
sion, stepped into the house of his parishioner 
for a cup of coffee. 

“Was it to your liking?” quizzed the priest 
with a smile. 

“Yes, but I think you spoke to the wrong 
audience,” continued the tease with a malicious 
twinkle in his eye. 

“Well, what’s up now? Wasn’t the sermon 
Catholic?” 

“To be sure, but you know that. frequent 
Communion is not practical for us fellows out 
here in the backwoods where we have services 
so seldom.” 

“Aha, you sly rogue, you must be one of the 
old-timers who try to hide themselves behind 
the plea of impossibility. If you receive Holy 


Communion as often as you have services, it 
amounts to frequent Communion for you.” 

“Father,” broke in Mrs. Dillon, “you know 
Jim is a wag. It has always been his delight 
to tantalize you. But really, this question of 
frequent Communion is worrying me. Our op- 
portunities are so rare.” ' 

“I realize your situation. Yet, as I hinted 
to Mr. Dillon, if you go as often as you can, 
you go frequently. However, let me suggest a 
means of supplying your lack of opportunity.” 

“By all means, Father, let us hear it.” 

“You know from your catechism that God 
always regards the will. Thus a baptism of 
desire will save a man who cannot receive the 
baptism of water; a confession of desire will 
remit our sins provided it be accompanied by 
an act of perfect contrition; so there is also a 
Communion of desire, which imparts many and 
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great graces. St. Thomas says: “Though one 
may not have received this sacrament in deed, 
he may obtain its effects if he have the sacra- 
ment itself in his desire.’ ” 

“Now, Mr. Dillon, how often can you receive 
Holy Communion in desire?” 

“I give it up, Father. You and Mollie may 
have the floor.” 

“T am interested now, Father. What do you 
call this Communion of desire?” asked the lady 
of the house. 

“Why, Spiritual Communion.” 

“Oh yes, now I recall, but I should like fur- 
ther explanation.” 

“Well, St. Thomas is 
always a safe guide to 
“ollow. He thus explains 
t: ‘Spiritual Commun- 
on consists in a live- 
ly desire to receive the 
most Holy Sacrament of 
the altar. For he who 
believes in Jesus Christ 
and conceives the ardent 
desire to receive Him 
therein spiritually, eats 
Him so far as He is veil- 
ed under the form of 
this sacrament.’ ” 

“How can one make a 
spiritual Communion?” 

“There is no form or 
ceremony prescribed. It 
is usually performed by 
making an act of faith 
in the presence of Je- 
sus Christ in the Blessed 
Sacrament, then an act 
of love, and an act of 
contrition for having of- 
fended Him. The soul 
next invites Him to come 
and unite Himself to her 
and make her entirely 
His own. Lastly she 
thanks Him and begs for favors as if she had 
actually received Him. The following or simi- 
lar words may be employed: ‘O my Jesus, I 
firmly believe that Thou art truly and really 
present in the most Holy Sacrament. I love 
Thee with my whole heart and, because I love 
Thee, I am sorry for having offended Thee. I 
long to possess Thee within my soul; but as I 
cannot now receive Thee sacramentally, come 
at least in spirit into my heart. I unite myself 
to Thee as if Thou wert really there. Never 

et me be separated from Thee.’ ” 

“That seems easy.” 

“Certainly. Anyone can make such an act 
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at any time and in any place. Blessed Jane of 
the Cross says: ‘A Spiritual Communion can 
be made without anyone’s remarking it, with- 
out fasting, without the permission of our di- 
rector. We can make it any time we please; 
an act of love does all.’ ” 

“Mr. Dillon, my question still remains unan- 
swered: How often can we receive this Spirit- 
ual Communion ?” 

“Father, I resigned, I am only a listener.” 


“In that case I will answer for you. Spirit- 
ual Communion requires but a moment and 
may be made at any time. Hence it may be 
repeated as often as 
there are moments in the 
day. Blessed Agatha of 
the Cross received in 
this manner two hun- 
dred times a day. She 
was wont to say: ‘If my 
confessor had not taught 
me this method of com- 
municating, I could 
scarcely live,’ St. There- 
sa urged her spiritual 
daughters not to omit 
this practice whilst at- 
tending Mass. St. AlI- 
phonsus recommends 
Spiritual Communion at 
every visit to the Bless- 
ed Sacrament, at every 
Mass that we attend, or 
better, to repeat it thrice 
on these occasions. Fa- 
ther Peter Faber wishes 
us to resort to it in prep- 
aration for sacramen- 
tal communion. Howev- 
er, there is a time when 
this manner of commu- 
nicating is surely oppor- 
tune. It is when we see 
the priest and the faith- 
ful receive Holy Com- 
munion whilst we ourselves are prevented from 
doing so,” 

“Well, if the saints made so much of this sort 
of Communion, it must be pleasing to God.” 

“Most assuredly it is. St. Alphonsus tells us 
that our Lord Himself appeared to Sister Paula 
Maresca, foundress of a convent in Naples, and 
showed her two precious vessels, one of gold, 
the other of silver. He then told her that in 
the golden vessel He preserved her sacramental 
Communions while the spiritual communions 
were kept in the silver vessel. It is said of St. 
Angela Merici that when she was forbidden to 
communicate daily she made such fervent acts 
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of spiritual communion during Mass that she 
received graces similar to those obtained in 
sacramental communion. God has at times re- 
warded spiritual communion by miraculous ac- 


tual communions. Such instances we find in 
the lives of Saints Stanislas, Catherine of Si- 
enna, Juliana Falconieri, and others.” 

“Father,” pleaded Mr. Dillon, “may I get in 
on this again?” 

“Why, of course, no one ruled you out.” 

“Well, I was about to say it appears to me 
that you are going to abolish actual commun- 
ion altogether.” 

“No indeed! Quite the contrary. Spiritual 
Communion is only a substitute for sacramen- 
tal Communion which it serves to make more 
frequent and more fervent. A desire that does 
not pass over into the reality as soon as the 
obstacles are removed is worth little. Listen 
to the beautiful words spoken by the learned 
Bishop Keppler at the Eucharistic Congress 
that was held at Cologne in 1909: ‘Whenever 
a Christian makes spiritual communion his dai- 
ly practice, he becomes a recipient of true bless- 
ings and his whole life is permeated with the 
spirit and the odor of the Eucharist. Spiritual 
communion will above all awaken a craving 
hunger for sacramental communion, a hunger 
which gives evidence of the healthy state of the 
soul. It will, moreover, serve as a preservative 
against that sad condition in which every de- 
sire for the Bread of Heaven has been suffocat- 
ed and the precept of Easter Communion is 
regarded a burden. It is the best means of 
filling the vacancies at the Eucharistic table, 
of increasing the number of weekly, yes, daily, 
communicants, of disposing their hearts by 
way of better preparation, and of insuring the 
preservation and the best use of the graces re- 
ceived in the sacrament. It makes the happi- 
ness of the actual reception more lasting, nay, 
becomes its echo in the soul and is its substitute 
when the Sacrament is impossible. Such a soul 
says with St. Catherine of Sienna: When I can- 
not receive the Blessed Sacrament, I go to 
church and meditate on it. It satiates me. Yes, 
by spiritual communion a homesickness for the 
house of God, for the nearness of the Blessed 
Sacrament, for the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
is created in the soul; by this method of com- 
munion we are taught to pray the Our Father 
more enthusiastically, in other words, we make 
the Sacred Host become more and more the 
very center of our life and our prayer.’ ” 

“I am glad,” said Mrs. Dillon, “that I have 
found a means to supply our lack of opportu- 
nity here in the mission. I shall certainly 
make use of the substitute.” 
“You have, no doubt, already consigned me 
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to the rogues’ gallery, Father, but since I am. 
as you know, a convert to the Church, I pre- 
sume a little more leniency may be accorded 
me. I recall my charge—you preached to the 
right audience, my assertion to the contrary 


notwithstanding. I am going to follow Moi 
lie’s example too.” 


How Can it be?* 
M. S. HALLAM 


How can it be that in my breast 

My Savior, God of Heaven and earth, 
Doth stoop to rest? 

That He, before Whom angels bow 

In Heaven above, should bend to earth 
To seek my love? 


How can the God of Righteousness 
Thus dwell in an abode so foul, 
So full of sin, 
That could I see as with His eyes, 
Myself would shudder and not dare 
To enter in? 


Poor mortal soul! and dost thou seek 
To sound the depths of His great Love 
With finite mind? 
Can creature The Creator’s Will 
Define, and The Almighty One 
In limits bind? 


Doubt not! but clothed in lowliness 

And faith, go forth to greet with love 
Thy Holy Guest. 

Give Him thyself—’tis all He asks 

‘Tis not for thee to question Him 
Why thou art blessed. 





Copyrighted 


Little Annals of the Poor 
NANCY BUCKLEY 


THE LITTLE DAUGHTER 


OR many weeks she had been at the San 

Francisco Hospital. Then she had come 
home to die, home being an old tent in the bac): 
yard of a shabby house where her husband and 
three children lived. She wanted to be near 
her children, so the Tubercular Hospital pu: 
up the tent, and the visiting nurse came occa- 
sionally to the door with medicine. The firs 
time I saw her she was huddled in the saggin= 
center of an old bed, crying piteously. The day 
was cold, even for the Mission. The wind 


flapped the canvas sides of the door and tent. 
and cool clean air seeped through, and tried 
its blessed work of purification. She was young, 


only thirty-eight, and dying of consumption. 
There was no one to care for her. Her daugh- 
ter, a little, under-nourished girl of fourteen, 
tried to do three women’s work, and failed. 
The neighbors were afraid of the disease. But 
she had some real friends in the persons of the 
Nuns of the Order of The Helpers of the Holy 
Souls. They had set her in their rounds at 
the San Francisco Hospital, and had followed 
her home to the rude tent. Every day one of 
them came to soothe with a woman’s kindly 
hand the hard long journey. As I said, the 
sick woman was crying bitterly. The hot tears 
rolled unheeded down her sunken cheeks, her 
frail hands lacking even the small strength to 
brush them away. But with the coming of the 
gentle nun she tried oh so bravely to smile. But 
that smile was more heartbreaking than her 
tears. The Sister bustled about, remade the 
bed with clean linen, washed the poor wasted 
body, tended to the bed sores, combed the hair, 
still dark and abundant, offered a nourishing 
drink. During her early life the sick woman 
had acquired the smoking habit, and when she 
was warm and clean and rested, she lighted a 
cigarette, and it seemed to help her a great 
deal. We went there every morning for four 
or five weeks. Little daughter helped the nun, 
bringing hot water when needed. She was a 
pathetic bit of girlhood, with great dark pas- 
sionate eyes, like pools of midnight water. I 
often thought what life would do later on for 
those eyes. The mother’s story was the usual 
sordid tale, relieved by gleams of her heroic 
struggle. As a girl of twelve, she had to make 
her living. She wanted a good time, and had 
it. Finally she married and became the mother 
of eight children, only three of whom were liv- 
ing. “I had a good time,” she said, puffing her 
cigarette, “until I became sick and he lost his 
job.” She had made a plucky fight, I could see 
that from her little defiant lips, and the steady 
gaze of her stony eyes. One morning we came 
to see her, but death had visited her the night 
before. I will always think of her with her 
plucky smile and her gay cigarette. 

What happened to the little girl of fourteen? 
With those eyes, life certainly would not leave 
her very much alone. We wanted to keep in 
touch with her, but the family moved away, 
and the tumble-down cottage soon had new 
tenants. 

THE WOMAN OF STONE 


It took us the better part of a morning to find 
the little down-at-the-heels cottage on one of 
the streets that run up and down and across 
the Mission hills. A kindly doctor had rung 
up the nuns at their convent on Haight Street, 
and begged them to care for a sick woman at 
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the shabby house. We were welcomed by flies. 
A whole regiment of them swarmed and buzzed 
about us. In a corner, where they were thick- 
est, on a dirty bed, lay the object of our search, 
a woman, not very old, but completely para- 
lyzed. Not a portion of her body moved save 
her eyes. She spoke thickly. She had two 
sons and a half-witted daughter, all grown and 
useless. We fought the flies with screens and 
cleanliness, and the nun with sympathetic and 
kindly eager hands washed and dressed the liv- 
ing dead woman. We got her on the sagging 
porch, in an old rocking chair, and little chil- 
dren of the neighborhood came and stared with 
wide baby eyes at the woman of stone, and 
then ran off to their happy homes. The next 
morning we went again, and we found the flies 
in undisputed ownership and all our efforts 
wasted. But we smiled and went to work brisk- 
ly with our swatters. For many weeks the 
nuns have gone to the shabby cottage that 
hangs like a dark screen across the road. Be- 
hind the screen is a woman, the object of their 
tender care and solicitude. They are welcomed 
visitors, but more welcome would be Death to 
break the chains that bind a living body to the 
worst kind of suffering. Why does he linger? 


THE MOTH 


The compound we call Life is made up of 
little things as well as of great, and a good 
time may mean more to a girl than staying at 
home and nursing an invalid mother. Though 
the cannon roar upon the field of battle, though 
the night be filled with the groans of the dying, 
though the world go to pieces, Youth will have 
its fling. So when her mother became very 
ill, the girl’s good times did not cease to any 
very great extent. She simply phoned to the 
nuns who were attending another patient in 
the same block, and they took charge of the 
case. It did not take us very long to find out 
why the pastilles were burning in the sick room. 
The woman was dying of cancer, and the odor 
from her poor rotten body was one of the rea- 
sons the girl gave for not attending her moth- 
er. She could not stand it. The mother was 
not old, but suffering had whitened her hair 
and grown dark circles beneath her glittering 
eyes. The nun, delicately reared, and exquisite- 
ly sensitive, cleaned the foul sores, and made 
the woman comfortable in a clean bed. A week 
later she died. We laid her out. Death with 
the skilful art of the magician had transformed 
the woman’s face, no longer hard and agonized 
and suffering, but calm and peaceful and kind- 
ly. The daughter is free now. All her life is 
before her. She is as carefree as that moth 


that buzzes about my electric light and dashes 
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her soft body again and again against the heat- 
ed globe. 


IN LITTLE ITALY 


It was a morning in May that we set out to 
find her. Spring was calling one to come out 
and play under alluring skies of blue, and the 
pleasant theory that life should be all joy and 
happiness seemed very easy to demonstrate. As 
we trudged up the steep hills of the Italian 
quarter, we caught teasing glimpses of the 
loveliest bay in the world. We inquired of 
many dark-eyed children before we found her 
house. We knocked, called her liquid Italian 
name, and a musical voice told us to come in. 
She was young, about thirty. We found that 
her soft large eyes matched her Italian name 
for beauty. Her white and softly rounded limbs 
were completely paralyzed, as useless as if they 
had been cut off. She had a gay little worsted 
scarf over her shoulders, and told us where to 
get the hot water for her bath. We went there 
every morning for two or three weeks. Then 
we were told not to come any more, as she had 
called in a quack doctor, and he had made her 
very happy by his promise that she would walk. 
When the nuns were called again they found 
the poor legs full of loathesome sores. The fake 
had given her some medicine that had caused 
these eruptions. So we set to work again, and 
by intelligent nursing, soon the ulcers were 
healed. She still hopes to walk some day. May- 
be the good Santa Lucia, to whom she prays, 
will make her well so she can go to work in the 
biscuit factory and save money to go back to 
her deary sunny Italia. 


The Women of Early Ireland 


M. E. HENRY-RUFFIN, L. H. D. 


RISHMEN, very justly and yet with a pride 

that is pathetic in view of their great yester- 
day, their struggling today, and let us say very 
confidently, their triumphant tomorrow, tell of 
the glorious days of their history before the 
English possession. Rightly they tell of that 
unforgettable time when the whole of Europe 
looked to Ireland for its scholars, for there the 
lamp of learning burned brightest. 

There is another note on the “cord of his 
heart” that strangely enough the Irishman nev- 
er seems to want to sound, even though its echo 
out of the long gone past should awaken a 
thrill for the thought of the great strides of 
progress of his own land a thousand years ago, 
for the boon just granted to American women 
after centuries of begging was fully and free- 
ly given to the Irish women ten centuries ago. 

_I have often longed to draw that inspiring 
Picture of the women of Ireland in the fourth 
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and fifth centuries. When Irishmen tell of the 
great deeds of those days in literature, art, 
science and religion, I want to paint the com- 
panion picture. I want the world to hear that 
the women of a land so enlightened were not 
enslaved. They were not hitched to plow and 
made equals of the beasts like the Saxon wom- 
en. The men who ruled the whole world 
spiritually then did not degrade their women. 

So I will open a page of early Ireland. When 
the rest of Europe held women in slavery and 
they knew only servitude, the women of Ireland 
had all the civil and political rights that the 
men possessed. Nay more. There were women 
lawyers and women judges. There were wom- 
en generals who led their troops to battle. 

When our lawgivers assemble in Congress do 
they assign any portion of that temple of just- 
ice to an equal number of women to make such 
laws as women might so wisely make? 


At every meeting of the Irish Parliament at 
Tara or later at Drum-Ketta, an equal portion 
of the building, the “Hall of the Ladies,” was 
assigned to the women lawmakers. With the 
chieftains who came to Parliament, there also 
came their wives and daughters, sisters and 
mothers. These women made all the laws that 
related to the home and the family. 


Mark ye! They made the laws. Their laws 
became a part of the legal system of the land. 
Do you realize, you gentlemen, who do not think 
well of equal suffrage, that if you are good 
citizens, you are now obeying some of the laws 
these women made? The women of early Ire- 
land at the Parliament were not merely ex- 
pected to make meek suggestions that might or 
might not be graciously accepted and that per- 
haps, most in general perhaps, might be al- 
lowed. 

Some of our own laws seem to be made with 
an eye on the Saxon women at the plough. But, 
my indignant brother, these were not the laws 
made by the Irish women, as were their laws 
affecting the home and the family. 

When the women of Europe crouched in the 
sad shadow of servitude and were held as mere 
beasts of burden, the Irish woman stood erect 
in the fullest light of the fullest freedom. I 
only wish I were scholar enough to trace the 
probable and very close connection between the 
enlightened policy of the Irishmen of that day 
towards woman and the very high place that 
Ireland then held among the nations of the 
then known world. 

There has always seemed to me to be a gleam 
of genuine humor when I hear an ardent op- 
ponent of equal suffrage—of course they are 
all converted now—expressing his undying con- 
viction that women could never be the lawmak- 
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ers of any country. Of course we must admit 
that the feminine mind is constitutionally il- 
logical, but the brother who so strongly opposes 
women in the forum is actually living under 
laws, some of the best of our laws too, that 
were made by women a thousand years ago. 


Let ne make this clearer before the in- 
dignant brother expires. As you know or as 
you should know the early system of laws in 
Ireland was contained in a series of rules for 
every occasion or necessity. These were called 
the ““Brehon Laws.” They were memorized and 
handed down by learned men called “Brehons” 
from one generation to another. In the fifth 
century, a woman of noble birth, St. Brigid, the 
daughter of a prince, a woman of great intel- 
lect and much learning appeared upon the 
scene. In her convent where she spent a long 
life in prayer and study she gathered together 
these scattered laws. She wrote them down, 
arranged them and codified them. The laws 
in this system, where they related to the home 
or the family, had been made by women in the 
Hall of Tara. These old Brehon laws preserved 
by St. Brigid became the groundwork of the 
English law system, for you must keep in mind 
how much older and greater were the culture 
of the Irish than of the Anglo-Saxons. Our 
American legal system is built upon that of 
England. So you can easily see that with us 
some of these same old Brehon laws still live. 
They still govern us and no matter what may 
be the sentiment against women in the forum 
the stubborn fact stares us in the face that 
she has been there and every good American 
citizen is obeying laws some of them made by 
women and most of them preserved by a wom- 
an a thousand years ago. 


St. Brigid never found in the old Brehon 
laws any such inspiring statement as that the 
right of suffrage shall not be given to “women, 
idiots and minor children.” In the Brehon 
laws of Ireland, the Ireland you will remember 
of glorious Tara, women were not classed with 
idiots and minor children. Women were sup- 
posed to be sufficiently grown up and to have 
enough sense not only to vote but to make laws, 
where they affected her deepest interests and 
these laws the men of Ireland respected and 
obeyed. 

St. Patrick found equal suffrage in full force 
when he came to Ireland. Certainly he did not 
condemn it, for he was a man of his own mind 
and if he found anything “opposed to faith or 
morals” in women voting, be very sure he 
would have denounced it. He never did. He 
left things as he found them as far as he could. 
Besides being a saint he was a very wise man. 
You will remember how tactful he was in con- 
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verting the Druids to Christianity. He did 
not abolish all of their former harmless cus- 
toms. He simply made Christian feasts out of 
their pagan festivals. The “Baal Fire” of the 
sweet Irish June night became the “Fire of 
St. John” upon the same date. It is the well 
deserved boast of the Irish that the whole Is- 
land came to Christ without the shedding of 
one drop of blood. The pagan Irish made no 
martyrs for the faith in the little Green Isle. 
— was reserved for later British Christiani- 
y. 
And always, please, remember that equal 
suffrage was a part of a very glorious, inde- 
pendent Ireland. Perhaps you may be willing 
to believe as I do that some of that glory came 
from the high place given to women there in 
those far-off days. 

if in these days following the coming of 
equal suffrage to our own land, there are still 
some men unconverted to the thought of the 
woman voter, the woman lawyer, and still 
worse, the woman with power to make laws, 
let him resignedly remember that he himself 
is living under laws, some of which were made 
a thousand years ago by Irish women. 


From Mother’s Bouquet 
A Daisy Fair* 
P. K. 


Tell me, bright-eyed, spotless daisy, 
Why thy dress is green and white. 
Why thy heart is golden yellow 
Like the pyx so small and bright. 


“I am but a little image 

Of a flower pure and rare 

That at Nazareth once blossomed** 
Under Anna’s fost’ring care. 


“What a joy felt that good mother 
As she saw her flower unfold, 
Stainless in her soul and body, 
With a heart of purest gold. 


“Mary’s heart, so pure and holy, 
All inflamed with love divine, 
Was the pyx that sheltered Jesus 
In his chosen earthly shrine.” 


* Holy Mother Church has woven the feasts of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary into her cycle of feasts as into 
a beautiful bouquet. Each month we shall consider 
one of her feasts as symbolized by a flower. 


** The Feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary occurs on Sept. 8. 
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ANNA BLANCHE MCGILL 


HEN Father Vincent strolled out on his 

porch after supper, with a good book in 
one hand and a good cigar in the other, the 
casual observer might have supposed that the 
pastor of Maryville was entering upon an hour 
of well-deserved rest. Asa matter of fact from 
the moment when late sunset began to enfold 
the valley, some of the most important affairs 
of the town were transacted upon that hospita- 
ble verandah. Father Vincent’s apparent lei- 
sure was a trap for all comers. If he had really 
wished to evade his multifarious visitors he 
would have bolted himself in his study. 

This evening he had szarcely seated himself 
when down the street came trim light-foot Ted 
Cawthorn, carrying a suit-case in one hand, a 
valise in the other. For a moment he managed 
both in one grasp as he vaulted over the fence 
on his way to the porch. 

“Off to Red Briar to the Friday night dance, 
I see,” called out Father Vincent. 

“Only time I ever knew you to be wrong. 
You’re miles and miles too near home! I’m 
off to Louisville to seek my fortune. I just 
stopped by to get your blessing on it.” 

For all the light in the eyes of the boy there 
was a tenseness in his thin lips, in his firm 
chin thrust upward as if to assure you that 
he was very decidedly determined to play the 
man in any new adventure whatsoever. 

“Well, well!” exclaimed Father Vincent, 
“just bound to spread your wings, and Mary- 
ville’s too small for them.” 

“Fact is, Father, oh, you. know how it is. 
There’s just next to no chance here. Dad’s 
done all he can for me, for the lot of us. And 
it wasn’t so hard when we were kids, but now 
we're getting so big and hungry—looks like 
it’s only decent for me to heave a few strokes 
to keep the family Ark afloat.” A more serious 
expression deepened on the boy’s face as he 
continued: “Floyd’s been cutting up again a- 
bout the mortgage—of course he has a right 
to, only it’s hard just now after father’s been 
so sick. So you see it’s just up to me to try 
to do better than I can here, now that the 
town’s so dead and gettin’ worse all the time.” 

The words smote Father Vincent’s heart; yet 
so true were they, that the priest, for all his 
reluctance to part with the boy, willingly gave 
him Godspeed. 

A few minutes later as Ted’s erect figure 
sped down the road Father Vincent’s eyes fol- 
lowed it fondly and a trifle wistfully. The lad 





was going out to vigorous progressive exist- 
ence, a young athlete in Life’s Marathon, keen 
to run his race. His eager spirit’s momentum 
would likely bear him onward to success. 

With a similar enthusiasm and with motives 
and inspiration still higher than those now 
leading Ted outward, Father Vincent had come 
to Maryville twenty years ago. It seemed but 
yesterday that he had stood upon the ridge 
which gave him his first view of his then prom- 
ising missionary field. He had chosen the mis- 
sion because of the great possibilities it seemed 
to hold—the field seemed indeed white with the 
harvest. A mill, two factories, a small mine 
had drawn a variety of men to the place; cer- 
tain investments in the region and its prospects 
bade fair to make a thriving community. And 
in those days before industrial unrest had as- 
sumed the proportions it was later to attain. 
Father Vincent had certain ideas and hopes 
of what might be done to obtain harmonious 
relations between employers and employees. Tu 
him, in the strength of his youth and his owr 
faith and zeal, it all seemed such a simple mat- 
ter—if demanding patient and skilful effort in 
securing the right state of heart all around 
If opposing sides could only be inoculated with 
a sense of perfect honesty, that justice which 
considers the rights of others as well as one’s 
own claims—a code to be briefly formulated as 
Christian idealism, with its manifold connota- 
tions and imperatives of fairness, cooperation. 
freedom from greed, envy, distrust, prejudice 
Though Father Vincent was young in those 
early days of his mission, he was no fatuous 
theorist; he was under no delusions about the 
pliability and natural goodness of all human 
beings, but he believed that something might be 
done for a reasonable number of men, some- 
thing to lead them in the right direction, if 
they were caught when they were young and 
plastic or older but not hardened by selfishness, 
prejudice, or the propaganda of mere dema- 
gogues. 

With such ideas and an ardor for doing wha: 
he could in his little corner of earth to foster 
honest industry, peace and good-will, he had 
assumed his charge. Straightway he had set 
to work to build a church and a school house. 
The latter he used in the evenings as a com- 
munity centre, where he easily attracted groups 
of youths, men and women. For several years 
his achievement in spiritual lines paralleled the 
town’s material development. His flock soon 
learned that in sickness and health they could 
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depend upon their shepherd. Ever ready with 
service and counsel. he endeared himself to the 
mothers and by equally firm bonds he held the 
respect and comradeship of the men. Ted’s 
frank and trusting relationship was typical of 
his power with the young people. That they 
had not grown up in illiteracy and irreligion 
was a tribute to his zeal and energy. 


When Father Vincent first went to Mary- 
ville he had a small fund sufficient to build a 
little church. When, after several years, his 
congregation needed more space there had been 
no difficulty in getting such support as justified 
the erection of a larger structure; if a small 
amount for its completion had to be borrowed, 
local piety and prosperity and the pastor’s good 
executive talents warranted confidence that the 
new St. Paul’s would soon be debt-free. 


When the new church was begun, Ted’s fa- 
ther, Barney Cawthorn, had been one of Father 
Vincent’s chief reliances. Father Vincent used 
to say that his work could never have been so 
successfully begun without his sexton, Peter 
Cox, and Barney Cawthorn. Barney was a 
tower of strength to a young incumbent of an 
untried mission, especially in the parish’s ad- 
ministrative affairs. Liberal with his own do- 
nations, he knew how to get willing pledges 
from those of goodly resources, and smaller 
ones from the rank and file who, under deft 
handling, were made to feel themselves part 
owners and respectable pillars of the church. 
Barney could always find some means of car- 
rying out his pastor’s hopes—usually coincid- 
ing with his own. It was he who devised the 
debt society for the new church. He virtual- 
ly gave the ground, asking very little for the 
site and taking in exchange part of the old 
church property adjacent to a vacant tract of 
his own—‘“Sure, the transaction’s bound to 
bring me luck! Owning a place once in the 
shadow of a church—why, the saints and an- 
gels will naturally be haunting the region, and 
I’ll be making a fortune out of my portion some 
day.” 

But in all too short a time it seemed as if 
Barney’s confidence in his celestial friends was 
misplaced. Real estate in the neighborhood 
began to depreciate till by degrees it appeared 
that the territory had little value either as busi- 
ness or residence property. Nor did the place’s 
prospects improve when the town fell a victim 
to one of those tides of depression which over- 
take communities as illness and physical de- 
generation overtake human beings. In the case 
of Maryville the cause of decline was not far 
to seek: the town of Red Briar, near by and 
closer to more railroads had suddenly entered 
upon a phenomenal development. Large mines 
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had been opened there and a good gas well dis- 
covered. Naturally the place had become more 
alluring to investors and laborers. In a short 
time there was no denying that it was over- 
shadowing its neighbor. 


Among the two good citizens of Maryville 
who were to suffer from the overshadowing 
were Father Vincent and Barney Cawthorn. 
Barney’s business had fallen off and, as Ted 
said, the growing family had meant greater and 
greater expense; in the last year or two Barney 
had begun to pay for some of the over-strenu- 
ous work of his youth; rheumatism had seized 
upon him, preventing him from retrieving his 
fortunes as he might have done had his health 
been better. He had not been able to keep the 
notes on his mortgage paid—though he could 
have cleared off the whole debt had he been well 
and had not conditions around him changed so 
significantly. 

Until Barney’s ill fortune overtook him, Fa- 
ther Vincent, though always appreciative, had 
not fully realized how much he had depended 
on Barney’s encouragement and financial sup- 
port. The boom in the neighboring town had 
drawn away some of the most energetic spirits, 
especially some of the younger men, including 
the pastor’s best props. Yet though the con- 
gregation had become smaller, there had been 
plenty of parish work to do. The recent sea- 
sons of epidemics and other sickness had kept 
him busy, yet he had an increasing and annoy- 
ing sense of not living up to his possibilities as 
a toiler in the Vineyard. By temperament 
sanguine, vigorous in mind and body, he was 
one of the those who thrive best in exercising 
their constructive forces in conditions reason- 
ably auspicious. In late years he had come to 
think somewhat discouragingly of himself and 
his situation. Here he was, a strong, capable 
man of fifty-two, in what popular phrase would 
have termed a dead town. Though more than 
willing to spend himself for his flock now that 
the town was failing to fulfill his own dnd 
others’ expectations, he had a sense of futility 
in a world where there was so much to be done. 
A less active pastor could serve the mission 
now as well as he, while he felt equal to a larg- 
er field. For all the routine study and disci- 
pline he maintained, he felt that there was 
something incongruous, to say the least, in a 
hale man like himself in what he had come to 
think of as “Sleepy Hollow.” Like Ted he was 
unwilling “to rust unburnished, not to shine 
in use.” It was too bad the town had come to 
such a pass that those who might have been 
its source of strength and honor wanted to get 
away! Into his memory recurred the lines of 
a poet— 
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The old remain, the young are gone, 
The farm dreams lonely on the hill; 
From early eve to early dawn 
A cry goes with the whippoorwill— 
“The old remain, the young are gone.” 


They found the life here gray and wan, 
Too kind, too poor, too full of peace; 

The great mad world of brain and brawn 
Called to their young hearts without cease— 
The old remain, the young are gone. 


Yet now he could not blame the young for 
adventuring into what was not entirely a 
“great mad world”—that world of brain and 
brawn. Thither Ted would go, but Barney 
would have to remain; with his rheumatism 
and advancing age Barney was trapped; by de- 
grees other young men besides Ted would go— 
Barney and the older men and women would 
have to linger to see decrepitude overtake the 
town to whose early years they had given the 
vigor of their young manhood and womanhood. 
The prospect woke a poignant regret and pity 
in Father Vincent’s heart. In his own earlier 
years when he seemed to be really accomplish- 
ing something, he had looked forward to end- 
ing his days in the place after having used 
there his mature strength to its utmost. But 
now, idyllic as “growing old along with” Mary- 
ville might seem to some, the thought of such 
a future left him with a sense of muscles be- 
come flaccid, and worse—a sense of unused 
spiritual energies. His conscience urged an 
early conference with his Bishop to discuss an- 
other charge. 

While he was thus brooding, he heard the 
familiar thump of Barney Cawthorn’s cane, 
rhythmically approaching down the street. The 
old fellow was likely coming to talk over Ted. 

“Your cigar’s a good head-light on a black 
night,” called out Barney as he opened the 
gate. “You ought to be taking your smoke 
indoors if it’s a quiet hour you’re wishin’.” 

“Is it enough to light you up the steps?” 

“Pshaw—after all the times I’ve climbed 
them, I could feel my way up if I were stone 
blind! Thanks be, it’s only lame and halt I 
am yet, and not so bad at that with my grand- 
father’s black-thorn along for a third leg!” 

Once ensconced in a comfortable chair, Bar- 
ney kept up this strain for a while, not men- 
tioning Ted’s name; yet Father Vincent knew 
that he was sore over the boy’s departure. The 
lighter Barney’s talk, the more certain you 
could be that his heart was heavy. When 
things were normal or easy, he was often 
sedate—as he said, “It always needed trouble 
to start my mother’s good humor, and I take 
after her in that respect, I reckon.” 
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“Well, I suppose you are nice and amiable 
over losing Ted,” began Father Vincent, know- 
ing that the subject was nearest to the old 
man’s heart. 

“Faith and I’m trying not to act as though 
it was hung or jailed he was instead of gone 
to see the world and seek his fortune.” 

“He will likely do both,” answered the priest. 

“Life’s queer, to be sure,” resumed Barney; 
“here I am, an old fellow with stiffenin’ joints 
and broken fortune, yet it seems only yester- 
day that I landed here with much the same no- 
tions that Ted’s got as he’s shakin’ the dust of 
the place from his feet. I left a pretty good 
home and a fair enough salary—but they did 
not satisfy me. I reckon it’s over the hills and 
away, with the young ones always. I just had 
to be seein’ what was in the world, seein’ if 
there wasn’t a big chance for me somewhere. 
And sure enough, when I landed over the ridge 
yonder it seemed as though it were right here 
— that was before your own first days with us. 
The place was just waking up and almost the 
minute I landed I got a good job—then the 
little boom started; the mill opened and the 
mine promised that it might be a fine vein; I 
got in on things and the first thing you know 
I was able to marry, and the children came and 


“we were so proud and happy. It was just easy 


for so long—till everything began to go to piec- 
es. But here, what am | talking about, rak- 
ing up the past this way—you know it all—I 
reckon you could write the family history if 
any one wanted it.” 

“Well, at any rate we must talk about Ted; 
you will miss him, but he’s an honest, industri- 
ous boy and he will make good.” 

“Yes, I believe he will, though I hate to see 
him go—and it nearly kills his mother; and 
the worst of it is the others will soon be follow- 
ing him when they’re old enough. So the lit- 
tle home’s breakin’ up—just like the little town 
—seems a pity; I never thought Maryville 
would flatten out dead so soon.” 

For a moment their shared troubles held the 
two men silent. Both knew that the other was 
oppressed and depressed— 


“Yes, it’s pity,” continued Barney’s revery, 
“What happens to towns now and then—like 
old folks breakin’. The land’s good enough; 
it’s a pretty place, too, ain’t it?—the valley and 
the low hills and the houses just gettin’ to look 
like something after the shacks you and I start- 
ed with. By the way have you thought of any 
new plan for the debt society?” 

“No, I haven’t,” answered Father Vincent— 
and for the moment he could not say anything 
more, for Barney’s question had brought him 
up with a jolt; it had reminded him that he 
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must not leave. What with existing conditions, 
he could not run away and leave his church, 
the church he and Barney had dreamed of and 
schemed and worked for so diligently. If at 
this juncture he deserted, it would be equiva- 
lent to leaving Barney with the burden of St. 
Paul’s. That was exactly what it would be— 
and that would not do at all. Barney had trou- 
bles enough of his own without being left as 
chief burden-bearer of his church. Better than 
any new-comer could soon learn, Barney knew 
the state of affairs, the resources of St. Paul’s 
and its congregation. He would feel it his 
duty to share the labors and worries of Father 
Vincent’s successor. Since this was the case, 
he must certainly not be deserted. No; Father 
Vincent knew that he must stay, must square 
his shoulders to a task in a sense more onerous 
than going out to a fresh inspiring field. 

Meantime Barney was saying: 

“We must think up something.” ‘It was 
characteristic of him to dwell on others’ dif- 
ficulties though his own were absorbing and 
trying enough. 

“What about your own affairs?” asked Fa- 
ther Vincent. 

“Looks like St. Paul and the Cawthorn’s are 
in Hard Luck Lane together. Lloyd’s threaten- 
ing to shut down on us—I’ve got to scratch up 
something to pacify him next week.” 

“He must give you a little more time—l’ll 
have a talk with him tomorrow.” . 

“Don’t you be botherin’—it’s yourself has 
trouble enough, with the church on your hands, 
and the congregation going off to other towns 
and leavin’ you in the lurch after you’ve mar- 
ried and baptized and buried ’em all these vears 
—and, savin’ his presence, I don’t really know 
what to think of St. Paul not standing by you 
better—it’s after St. Patrick you ought to have 
named the church as I warned you—he’s a 
great one to help in time of need.” 

“Then surely if you ask him he will not ob- 
ject to giving St. Paul a helpin’ hand’”’........ 
(Conclusion next month) 


God’s Gifts 
MARY WALL NEWMAN 


The blind man’s eyes are lacking light— 

(I thank Thee Jesus, for my sight). 

No sound can smite the deaf one’s ear— 

(A gift supreme, the gift to hear). 

Speech to man is also given— 

(A treasure rare sent straight from Heaven). 


Let us then with sweet accord 
Sing Thy praises, dearest Lord. 
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Dante’s Greatness 
REV. HENRY BRENNER, Oo. B: B: 


NDOUBTEDLY many a person of moder- 

ate education is wondering what all this 
commotion is about, when each nation, in fact 
the whole world, is intent on celebrating the 
sixth centenary of a mystic poet. Who was 
Dante? Not a few may yet have to answer 
this question for themselves. To help them to 
concise and clear information on the subject 
is the object of this article. 

Dante was an Italian poet of the middle ages, 
—a man like the rest of us, who lived among 
men like the rest of us, acquainted with all the 
passions and weaknesses of mankind such as 
we find them ravaging the earth even today, 
differing from us—and the rest of his great 
fellow-poets—only in this, that he looked 
through life, whereas we look at it. Read Ho- 
mer, read Shakespeare, read even Milton, and 
you find yourself looking as it were at a mag- 
nificent stained-glass window, but read Dante, 
and you find yourself looking throwgh the 
plainest of glass windows at the reality out- 
side! 

In one word Dante considers this life as it 
should be considered,—as a mere stopping- 
place on our journey to the eternal city be- 
yond. His poem is nothing less, we might say, 
than the Gospel in poetic dress. For the mat- 
ter whereon he builds is simply Christ’s teach- 
ings. To express the whole truth of the man 
and his work in a short epithet, we might call 
him “The Poetic Catechist.” Read further, and 
you will agree that in this consists his proper 
glory. 

He called his poem “The Divine Comedy.” 
We must not understand this term in our mod- 
ern sense, but merely in its primary meaning. 
For the word “Comedy” here signifies that the 
work is not a “Tragedy,” that is, its end and 
climax is not a sad, but a joyful one, not a 
catastrophe, but a triumph. For there are 
three great acts to this “Divine Comedy,” the 
first, dealing with punishment and its place 
Hell, the second, with reparation and its place 
—Purgatory, the third, with reward and _ its 
place—Heaven. 

Of course, like every great poet, Dante uses 
imagery to present his thoughts. Thus, in or- 
der to enter Hell, he meets with Virgil the old 
Roman poet, who serves as his guide through 
the awful abysses of the infernal regions. 
There he sees how all sins are punished, one 
with intense heat, another with tortures of 
thirst, still another with tantalizing labors, and 
so forth; so that if one reads the “Inferno” 
in the spirit in which it was written, he must 
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sibly losing his soul. This is why Dante has 
had such a tremendous effect upon the whole 
literature of man ever since he wrote his “Com- 
media.” He has grown to be a power in the 
world. We shall let the great German poet 
Goethe explain this in the next paragraph. 

“A great dramatic poet,” says Goethe, “if he 
is at the same time productive, and is actuated 
by a strong noble purpose, which pervades all 
his works, may succeed in making the soul of 
his pieces become the soul of the people. I 
should think that this was something well 
worth the trouble. From Corneille (a French 
dramatist of the seventeenth century) proceed- 
ed an influence capable of forming heroes. This 
was something for Napoleon, who had need of 
an heroic people; on which account, he said of 
Corneille,that if he were still living, he would 
make a prince of him. A dramatic poet who 
knows his vocation, should therefore work in- 
cessantly at its higher development, in order 
that his influence on the people may be noble 
and beneficial.” (Conversations with Eller- 
man.) 

That these words of Goethe agree perfectly 
with Dante’s social and literary position, no 
educated person could easily doubt, for they 
show very clearly the secret of Dante’s power. 
The only objection one might raise is, that Dan- 
te was no dramatic poet; but in this the critic 
would be taking a false stand, for is not Dante’s 
stage eternity, and his characters the repro- 
bate, the suffering, and the beatified? 


To complete his system, Dante was naturally 
led to enlarge on his “Inferno” with the beau- 
tiful “Purgatorio” and “Paradiso.” In these 
two acts of his drama he tells on the one hand 
how man must be purified from his minor fail- 
ings, on the other how without doubt good men 
will receive their eternal reward for the virtu- 
ous deeds which marked their mortal career. 
These two parts of his poem are more difficult 
to appreciate for the average reader, because 
they are more mystical. He enters into regions 
where the senses are less acquainted, and hence 
where pure reason must be utilized. Thus 
when he enters heaven, he finds another guide, 
St. Bernard, the mystic, who leads him farther 
and farther into the glories of that everlasting 
and blissful kingdom, until he is privileged to 
rise to the very heights of divine glory. 


This, then, is Dante, and this is what has 
made Dante what he is. However, before we 
conclude this short sketch, we wish to repeat 
why we have written these facts, namely, not 
to show the literary greatness of the poet, but 
rather his moral greatness; for we wished to 
explain to those who are less educated the ex- 
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traordinary celebration we are going through, 
not to enlighten in any manner the learned. 


The Church Bell 


REV. WILLIAM SCHAEFERS 


E Church bell in the belfry, with which is 
associated much that is historical and ro- 
mantic, is the tongue that calls men to Worship. 
It is molded with great care. It is made of 
metal properties that make for a clear ring. 
It is installed with ceremony. It is blessed by 
the priest. 

Its duty is sacred: it thrice daily gives the 
signal for the Angelus; it calls the faithful to 
Mass; it ushers in all festive days; it tolls sol- 
emnly whilst the funeral procession passes on. 

Without the bell there would be silence. No 
silvery call on Sunday morning. No joyous 
ring on Christmas Eve. No toll of sympathy 
at the hour of burial. 

To donate a Church bell is a beautiful idea. 
nm it is a greater thing to actualize a beautiful 
idea. 

There are many small churches without a 
bell. No sweet tongue to ring its daily message 
of Mass-time and prayer-time to poor, toiling, 
humble people. 

What better gift could Catholic parents make 
than a bell in memory of a departed child? 
What better gift than a bell to signal the mo- 
ment of Consecration? 

A bell for every Catholic Church and Chapel 
throughout the land. This is a good slogan. 


The Church Bell 
P. K. 


Up in the belfry hangs a bell 

That wags its brazen tongue, 
Whose call is heard o’er hill and dell 
Whene’er the bell is rung. 


It speaks of duty, call to prayer, 

In pure and sweet accord. 

Its joyous peals float through the air— 
A hymn unto the Lord. 


Men, too, oft wag a brazen tongue 
And others’ faults impart; 

But wicked lips in old and young 
Betray a wicked heart. 


Did but our words ring ever true, 
With charity for all, 

The face of earth they would renew 
As Eden ere the fall. 
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Unpreparedness 


HENRIETTE EUGENIE DELAMARE 


HAT would anyone think of a govern- 

ment which, when threatened by a well 
armed and a powerful enemy, would send to 
the front an army of entirely untrained men 
wearing dancing pumps, clad in brilliant color- 
ed sport suits, bearing as their only weapons a 
tennis racket and golf ball and taking as pro- 
visions some boxes of candy and a few pails of 
ice cream? Would anybody expect such an 
army to distinguish itself, carry off the victory 
and save the country? “But,” you will answer, 
“such a thing would be insane, impossible, no 
one could ever dream of being so utterly un- 
practical!” 

Excuse me for saying so, but you are mis- 
taken, for this is exactly the sort of “prepared- 
ness” with which many, far too many, parents 
send out their children upon the strenuous bat- 
tle of life. Instead of training them to a strict 
sense of duty, habits of piety, of work and 
courageous struggle against difficulties, a feel- 
ing of responsibility and of thoughtfulness for 
others, they are from their very babyhood en- 
couraged in all manner of self-indulgence and 
selfishness, and allowed to think that they have 
a “right” to be constantly amused, pampered, 
waited on by others, that their whims and 
fancies are not to be crossed and that every- 
thing is to be made easy for them. Respect 
and courtesy to their elders are things of the 
past, a boy or girl going into a building will 
brush past a lady or old person without so 
much as an apology, a child skating on the 
sidewalk will whistle to grown-ups to get out 
of the way. At home they will expect the best 
of everything, play, lounge about or read an 
entertaining book while poor tired mother toils 
to wait upon them; leave their things about 
for her to pick up, expect limitless money for 
candy and insist upon a perpetual round of 
pleasures and company which oftentimes the 
parents can ill afford. Never mind, the poor 
dear children have a right to be happy. But 
does it make them happy? Are not these pam- 
pered, selfish little worldlings the most dissatis- 
fied, fretful of young people? And no wonder, 
for they have neither physical health nor men- 
tal poise. Their character is perfectly, utterly 
untrained. More they have and more they want 
and innocent pleasures constantly indulged in 
begin to pall on them, for too much pleasure 
sickens and enervates the soul as too much 
sugar sickens the stomach. Then, as they have 
unlimited liberty of action, what wonder if 
even in their youth they fall into habits of 
pleasure which are by no means innocent? 
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In any case, they grow up and then the battle 
of life is awaiting them and they have neither 
the strength, religious convictions, moral cour- 
age, nor nerve to grapple with it. Difficulties 
and responsibilities are so perfectly new to 
them and they are so utterly ignorant of how 
to cope with them that they are as unfitted for 
the fray as the soldiers I began by describing. 
What wonder if they fall ingloriously? 

“Ah,” you will say, “but my children will be 
well off, life will be all ease and pleasure for 
them.” 

Will it? Can money ward off disease, and 
sorrows, and disappointments? Can it cure 
the blind or the deaf or the crippled? Do the 
constant divorce suits among the wealthy, point 
to a happy state of things? Can money save 
their children from infantile paralysis, or id- 
iocy, or the hundred and one ills of human na- 
ture? 

And even if the circumstances of life appear 
perfectly prosperous ones, will these self-cen- 
tered, useless drones of society be happy? Let 
me tell you a case I know of personally. A 
young fellow, an only son, idolized by his par- 
ents who were well off and eager to settle him 
prosperously in life, was engaged to be mar- 
ried to the perfectly good and charming girl 
he loved. To every one’s utter astonishment he 
went out early one morning and shot himself. 
And what reason did he give? He wrote: “I 
have done what I liked all my life. I am doing 
it now. Life is too difficult. I cannot face its 
responsibilities.” No thought of the hearts he 
was breaking, of the duty to his parents whom 
he was cowardly forsaking and leaving to a 
lonely, broken-hearted old age. He was doing 
“what he liked” as he’d done it all his life. And 
finding a battle to be fought he fled like a de- 
serter. 


O loving, but unwisely loving parents, while 
it is yet time, think of the cruel consequences 
of your overindulgence. Realize with what sor- 
row and humiliation and heart-break your chil- 
dren will suffer if they have to be taught by 
the pitiless experiences of life what you failed 
to instil into them in their childhood. Do not 


_ think it sufficient to let them go through their 


school curriculum creditably but train their 
minds, train their souls, train their hearts for 
the great conflict. 

Teach them to rely on God’s help and ac- 
quire habits of self-control and moral courage, 
give them small and possibly rather irksome 
tasks to perform, at the same time teaching 
them to have a sense of responsibility over 
these little things and train them to do them 
so well that they learn by experience the true 

(Continued on page 157) 
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A Privileged Garb 


EVOTION to the scapular of Our Lady of 

Mt. Carmel, commonly called the “brown 
scapular,” whose feast falls on July 16, is right- 
ly cherished by all Catholics. For the instruc- 
tion of many and for the edification of all, we 
reprint the following article that appeared 
in Tabernacle and Purgatory, for May, 1921, 
under the caption, “Devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin is a Means to Avoid Purgatory.” 


A servant of God thus sums up the means 
to avoid purgatory: “Let us cleanse our souls 
by water and by fire.” By water is meant, 
purifying tears, and by fire, charity and good 
works. We may in truth classify them all 
under these two exercises, and this is conform- 
able to Holy Scripture where we see that souls 
are cleansed from their stains, and purified 
like gold in the crucible. But since we must 
seek above everything to be practical, let us 
follow the method practiced, with so much suc- 
cess, by the saints and by all fervent Chris- 
tians. 


In order to obtain great purity of soul, and 
in consequence to have little reason to fear 
purgatory, we should cherish a great devotion 
toward the Blessed Virgin Mary. This good 
Mother will assist her dear children in cleans- 
ing their souls and in shortening their purga- 
tory, that they may live in the greatest confi- 
dence. She even desires that they should not 
allow themselves to be discouraged by exces- 
sive fear, as she herself deigned to declare to 
her servant, Jerome Carvalho. “Have confi- 
dence, my son,” she said to him, “I am the 
Mother of mercy for my dear children in pur- 
gatory, as well as for those still living upon 
earth.” The revelations of St. Bridget contain 
a passage somewhat similar: “I am,” said the 
Blessed Virgin to her, “the Mother of all those 
who are in the place of expiation; my prayers 
mitigate the chastisements inflicted upon 
them.” 


Those who wear the holy scapular have a 
special right to the protection of Mary. The 
devotion of the holy scapular, unlike that of 
the rosary, does not consist in prayer, but in 
the pious practice of wearing a sort of habit, 
which is as the livery of the Queen of Heaven. 
The brown scapular of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, traces its origin back to the thirteenth 
century, and was first preached by St. Simon 
Stock, fifth General of the Order of Mount 
Carmel. This celebrated servant of Mary was 
born in Kent, England. Whilst still young, he 
retired into a solitary forest to apply himself 


to prayer and penance. He chose as his dwell- 
ing the hollow of a tree, to which he attached 
a Crucifix and a picture of the Blessed Virgin, 
whom he honored as his Mother, and ceased 
not to invoke with the tenderest affection. For 
twelve years he entreated her to make known 
to him what he could do that would be most 
agreeable to her Divine Son. The Queen of 
Heaven told him to enter the Order of Mount 
Carmel which was particularly devoted to her 
service. Simon obeyed, and under Mary’s pro- 
tection became an exemplary religious, an or- 
nament of the Order of Mount Carmel. 

It is related that the Blessed Virgin appeared 
to St. Simon on July 16, 1251, holding the 
scapular of the Order in her hand. This scap- 
ular she gave him with the words: “My Son, 
take this scapular of your Order. It is a spe- 
cial sign which I have obtained for you and 
the children of Mount Carmel. Whosoever 
shall die wearing this scapular shall be pre- 
served from the flames of hell.” 


THE PRIVILEGE OF PRESERVATION 


- According to these words, the Blessed Virgin 
assures to all who devoutly wear the brown 
scapular, her maternal protection at the hour 
of death and preservation from eternal punish- 
ment. This is what is called the “privilege of 
preservation.”* It means that the Blessed 
Virgin, by her powerful intercession, will ob- 
tain from God special graces to help the good 
to persevere to the end, and to move sinners to 
avail themselves of favorable opportunities of 
conversion before death seizes them. This 
privilege may also mean that sometimes, owing 
to the influence of the Blessed Virgin, the hour 
of death is postponed to give a sinner who 
wears her scapular further opportunity of con- 
version. 

It was in the last century, the beginning of 
the nineties, that an obdurate mechanic lay on 
his deathbed. All admonitions to persuade him 
to receive the last sacraments proved fruitless. 
“You are wasting words!” was his contemp- 
tuous. retort, “I will hear nothing of your 
priests and papists.” 

Intolerant to everything religious, yet he fin- 
ally consented to let someone place a scapular 
about his neck. His end was rapidly approach- 
ing and still he would not hear of making his 


* On account of this great privilege, many distin- 
guished Englishmen, such as King Edward II, Henry, 
Duke of Lancaster, also St. Louis, King of France, and 
many others of the nobility, secretly wore the Carmelite 
scapular under their clothing and died wearing it. 
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confession. Suddenly, toward three o’clock A. 
M., he asked for a priest. Contrary to all ex- 
pectations, he devoutly received the sacraments. 
Not a moment too soon! By morning, death 
had already claimed him as a victim. 

“Behold the sign of salvation!” said Mary 
to Simon Stock when she handed him the first 
scapular as a symbol of her special protection. 
“Take this scapular,” the Blessed Virgin ad- 
ded, “whosoever shall die wearing it shall be 
preserved from the flames of hell; it is a sign 
of salvation, a shield in danger and a pledge 
of an everlasting covenant.” 

Let us remember this consoling promise. For 
who of us is not concerned about his salvation? 
Who is not solicitous for protection in the dan- 
gers of body and soul? 

This “privilege of preservation” has been 
exemplified in the case of obdurate sinners 
upon whom God permitted death to come when 
they were not wearing the scapular. Volumes 
might be filled with miraculous events which 
prove the fulfillment of this promise. Let it 
suffice to relate a few. 


Ven. Claude de la Colombiere tells of a young 
woman who wore the holy scapular and was 
at first pious, but later had the misfortune to 
stray from the path of virtue. In consequence 
of bad literature and dangerous company, she 
fell into the greatest disorders. Instead of 
turning to God and having recourse to the 
Blessed Virgin, who is the refuge of sinners, 
she abandoned herself to despair. The demon 
soon suggested the frightful crime of suicide. 
She ran to the river, and, still wearing the 
scapular, threw herself into the water. But, 
oh, wonder! she floated instead of sinking, and 
could not find the death she sought. A fisher- 
man who saw her, hastened to her rescue, but 
the wretched creature prevented him. Tear- 
ing off her scapular, she cast it far from her 
and sank immediately. The fisherman was un- 
able to save her, but he found the scapular, and 
recognized that this sacred livery, while she 
wore it, had prevented the sinner from commit- 
ting suicide. 

In the hospital of Toulon there was an of- 
ficer, a most impious man, who refused to see 
a priest. Death approached, and he fell into 
a sort of lethargy. The attendants profited by 
this to place a scapular about his neck, with- 
out his knowledge. On recovering soon after, 
he cried out in fury, “Why have you put fire 
upon me? A fire which burns me! Take it 
away, take it away!” Then they invoked the 
Blessed Virgin and tried again to put on the 
scapular. He perceived this, tore it off in a 
rage, threw it far away from him, and with 
a horrible blasphemy upon his lips he expired. 
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The devout wearers of the brown scapular 
have received the promise of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, according to the revelation made to St. 
Simon Stock, to be adopted as her favorite and 
privileged children, and to enjoy during life 
her special protection both for soul and body. 
Those who wear the scapular should endeavor 
to imitate the virtues of the Mother of God, 
particularly her purity, humility and charity. 
If practiced in this spirit, and with fidelity to 
the conditions, the devotion cannot fail to be a 
source of many spiritual blessings to the pious 
Christian. 

It is no new thing for Almighty God to make 
use of the clothes and garments of saints in 
order to effect prodigies. The mantle of the 
holy patriarch Elias, divided the waters of the 
Jordan twice (4 Kings 2); the shadow of St. 
Peter cured all diseases (Acts 5:15) ; the hand- 
kerchiefs and aprons of St. Paul drove away 
evil spirits and healed all manner of infirmi- 
ties (Acts 19:12). Yet, our Savior never 
wrought so many miracles through the relics 
of any saint as He has done with the sacred 
habit of His Virgin Mother, which He seems 
to have chosen to demonstrate to the world 
both the efficacy of her intercession and the 
height of her merits and glory. During the 
past six hundred years, miraculous and extra- 
ordinary favors have been and daily are con- 
ferred throughout the whole Christian world, 
by the intercession of the most Blessed Virgin 
Mary of Mount Carmel, and by means of her 
sacred scapular. Hence, if this devotion is not 
a source of abundant spiritual blessings to the 
Christian, he must attribute it to his own neg- 
ligence in not duly valuing so powerful a 
means of salvation. 

The devil once cried out through a possessed 
person: “O scapular, how many souls thou hast 
snatched from me!” It was revealed to Fa- 
ther Francis Yezep, who died in 1617, in the 
odor of sanctity; that the evil one complains 
especially about two classes of people over 
whom he has no power. The first class are 
these who zealously propagate devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin, and the second, those who wear 
the holy scapular, for it is seldom that any of 
these are lost. 


THE PRIVILEGE OF DELIVERANCE 


The second privilege of the scapular of 
Mount Carmel is the “privilege of deliverance.” 
This consists in the early liberation from pur- 
gatory through the special intercession and pe- 
tition of Mary which she graciously evercises 
in favor of her devoted servants, preferential- 
ly, as we may assume, on the day consecrated 
to her,—Saturday. The conditions for gaining 
this privilege are of such a kind as to justify 
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a special trust in the assistance of Mary. When 
we consider the rigors of purgatory and its 
duration, we shall find that this privilege is 
most precious, and its conditions most easy. 


In a Bull Sacratissimo uti culmine dated 
Avignon, March 3, 1322, Pope John XXII pro- 
mulgated this privilege, adding: “I accept this 
holy indulgence, and I corroborate and confirm 
it on earth as Jesus Christ has conceded it in 
heaven.” 

This Bull is what we call the “Sabbatine” 
because of the privilege mentioned—that is to 
say—on the first Saturday after death, all 
those shall be freed from purgatory who in 
their lives complied with these conditions :— 
(1) to wear the scapular constantly until one’s 
last moment; (2) to observe chastity according 
to one’s state of life; (3) to be contrite and in 
the state of grace at the hour of death; (4) to 
recite daily the “Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin; (5) those who cannot read may, in- 
stead of reciting the Office, abstain from flesh 
meat on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


At Otranto, a city in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, a lady of high rank experienced holy plea- 
sure in assisting at the sermons of a Carmelite 
Father who was a great promoter of devotion 
to Mary. He assured his auditors that all Chris- 
tians who piously wore the scapular and ful- 
filled the prescribed conditions, would see the 
Divine Mother at their departure from this 
world and that this heavenly Consoler of the 
aillicted would come on the Saturday after their 
death to deliver them from purgatory, and take 
them into the abode of the blessed. Struck by 
these precious advantages, this lady immediate- 
ly put on the livery of the Blessed Virgin, firm- 
ly resolved to observe faithfully the rules of 
the confraternity. Her piety made rapid prog- 
ress. She prayed to Mary day and night, 
placed all her confidence in her, and rendered 
her all possible veneration. Among other fa- 
vors which she asked, she implored that of dy- 
ing on a Saturday, in order that she might be 
the sooner delivered from purgatory. 


Her prayers were heard. Some years later, 
having fallen ill, she declared that her malady 
would carry her to the grave, notwithstanding 
the contrary opinion of her physician. “I bless 
God,” she added, “in the hope of being soon 
united with Him in heaven.” Her sickness 
made such rapid progress that the doctors u- 
nanimously declared she was at the point of 
death, and that she could not live through the 
day, which was Wednesday. “You are again 
mistaken,” said the sick woman, “I shall live 
three more days, and shall not die until Satur- 
day.” The event justified her words. Regard- 
ing the days of suffering which remained to her 
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as an inestimable treasure, she profited by them 
to purify her soul and to increase her merits. 
On Saturday she rendered her soul into the 
hands of her Creator. 

Her daughter, who was also very pious, was 
inconsolable in her bereavement. Whilst pray- 
ing in her oratory for the soul of her dear 
mother, and shedding abundant tears, a great 
servant of God who was frequently favored 
with supernatural communications, went to her 
and said: “Cease to weep, my child, or rather 
let your grief be turned into joy. I come to 
assure you, on the part of God that today, 
Saturday, thanks to the privileges granted to 
the members of the Confraternity of the Scap- 
ular, your mother has gone to heaven and is 
numbered among the elect. Be consoled and 
bless the most august Virgin, the Mother of 
mercy.” 

The reader cannot but conclude that we pos- 
sess in the scapular of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, one of the richest fountains of grace 
which the Church in her liberality has opened 
to us. Let us wear this scapular, this livery 
of the Queen of Heaven; let us be loyal to our 
King and our Queen, Jesus and Mary. 


Kind Listening 

‘There is a grace of kind listening, as well as 
of kind speaking. Some men listen with an 
abstracted air, which shows that their thoughts 
are elswhere. Or, they seem to listen, but by 
wide answers or irrelevant questions, show that 
they have been occupied with their own 
thoughts, as being more interesting—at least 
in their own estimation—than what you have 
been saying. Some listen with a kind of im- 
portunate ferocity, which makes you feel that 
you are being put upon your trial, and that 
your auditor expects beforehand that you are 
going to tell him a lie, or to be inaccurate, or 
to say something he will disapprove, and that 
you must mind your expressions. Some inter- 
rupt and will not hear to the end. Many per- 
sons, whose manners will stand the test of 
speaking, break down under the trial of listen- 
ing. But all these things should be brought 
under the sweet influence of religion. Those 
who govern others must take care to be kind 
listeners, or else they will soon offend God and 
fall into secret sins. 








In Holy Communion Our Lord aims at giv- 
ing Himself, personally to each soul. — Ven. 
Pere Eymard. 
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pels the peace and harmony that the marriage 
Ants and Aunts tie is destined to establish.’ Now, Cecilia, does 
not this pertain to matrimony?” 


“Papa, may I go over to see Ant Mary’s new “Wee sad tp bod Green ton.” 


kittens ?” ‘ ” 
pen ¥ ” But dreams do not come true! F 
PP but do not stay too long,” papa an- “No, not with Harry. I'll tell him the story | 


p ial . ; ‘ this evening. Look! here he and William come — 
Now, William, how often did I not tell you with two kittens.” F 


to say aunt, not ant,” began his sister Cecilia, 


who took great pride in showing her superior P.K. 
education. “An ant is an insect, with six legs, : P 

that delights in pilfering mamma’s sugar from The rich olive tree feeds a little star of un- 
the bowl in the pantry. But aunt....” steady light in the heaven of His sanctuary, 


“I know one that has only two legs, which and for how many hours night and day, in how 


fit into these trousers that I am mending,” a ae . . a. ' 
mamma continued, as William dashed through = id Papen is this atts pss — Some- 
the door, glad to be rid of his critical sister. imes He must forego even that, lest thieves } 
“Speaking of ants, Cecilia, reminds me of should come and steal Him, not for His beauty, 
the story that Father Michael told papa and ‘ Oh no! they will fling Him on the ground, but 
me in our bridal instructions.” for the thirty pieces of silver which the vessel 
“Ants! in bridal instructions! How came he pat eontains Him may be worth. — Father 
to speak of such a topic?” Faber 
“To illustrate how a husband should treat ‘ 
his faithless wife,” responded the oracle be- 
hind the evening newspaper. After Holy Communion we are so closely 
“Rather, to show how jealous husbands are’ united to our Lord that we actually live His 
of their wives.—Well the story was this. ‘But  life—Abbe de Brandt. 
today,’ said Father Michael, ‘I read a little in- 


cident in the life of a missionary among the } 
Indians in South America. These are his Rainy Days q 
words: “One day as I was working my way JOSEPH R. SCHADEL 
through the tropical forests, I suddenly came On rainy days, when dark clouds frown, 
upon a human skelton tied to a tree. The bones It’s nice to stay indoors, 
seemed still instinct with life, and several large And watch the thickly falling rain, 
black ants were carrying off the last morsel As on the streets it pours. 
of human flesh. What can this mean? I asked 
myself. Are these perhaps the relics of some Nobody should get angry with ; 
martyr for our holy faith?—Just then an In- The rain; we must not frown; 
dian emerged from the dense undergrowth. It really must be good for us 

“Friend,” I asked, “who was this man?” When our good Lord sends it down. 


“That,” the native replied, “was my wife. A 
few hours ago I found her receiving the atten- 
tions of another man. I tied her to this tree— 
the ants have done the rest.” 

“‘This little incident,’ Father continued, 


The. trees and fields all need the rain 
To help along their fruits; 

The earth drinks every raindrop down 
To feed its tender roots. 





‘substantiates the saying that human nature is And if we all have patience till 

the same everywhere. It is often the lack of The rain has passed away, 
consideration of the one for the feelings of the Bright sunshine will reward us with 
other that causes strife in the family and dis- Its merry beam and ray. 











The Wondrous Mother of Our God 


CHARLES J. QuiRK, S. J. 


God takes the humblest things of earth wherewith to prove His power, 
For lowly things full often thrive, not in the kingly tower, 

But in the wildwood, ’neath the skies, in some far-hidden bower, 
Nurtured by golden sunshine’s warmth, made fresh by silvry shower; 
Such was God’s wondrous Mother fair, a chaste pure lilied flower. 
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FROM THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 

—Aluminum as strong as steel is the product of an 
airplane laboratory. The duralumin, as it is called, 
being non-corrosive in salt water, will be used exten- 
sively in the construction of flying boats. 

—Traffic laws for the sky! The increasing use of 
airplanes has led New York City to pass protective 
laws. Aviators must keep two thousand feet above 
the city excepting at special landing places. Stunting 
is absolutely forbidden. 

—Concrete houses are now had ready made, deliver- 
able by truck. The second story is delivered first, 
elevated to its proper height, and then propped in po- 
sition on special struts, to be lowered onto the first 
story when the latter arrives. 

—Miners working underground are now warned of 
impending dangers by odors. Vile smelling compounds 
are introduced into the compressed-air supply at the 
mine opening, and are carried rapidly throughout the 
workings. 

—Filtering undesirable noises out of radio signals 
is being promised also for small stations. The incoming 
signals together with the undesirable noise, such as 
results from electric storms, are led from the telephone 
receivers into an adjustble resonating cylinder of small 
size. Only the sound to which the cylinder is tuned 
will resonate for transmission by means of a pair of 
binaurals to the ears of the operator. 

—X-rays are now used to examine packages for 
bombs. The smuggler also finds it more difficult to ply 
his occupation. An X-ray of a lady’s shoe revealed 
two rings set with valuable jewels, which she was en- 
deavoring to smuggle into this country. 

—Shall we replace worn parts of an automobile en- 
gine with new ones? That is the present process in 
this country. France and England have developed a 
method of electroplating by which a coating of iron can 
be applied to worn cogwheels, etc., so as to make them 
as good as new with but slight expense. The method 
offers great possibilities for extended application in 
all lines of mechanical repairs. 

—The latest silage cutter is attached directly to the 
corn harvester and follows it along the furrows. The 
finely cut fodder is fed into the wagon to be hauled and 
stored as animal sauerkraut in the silo. 

—It is estimated that shooting meteors add two hun- 
dred tons to the earth’s load every twenty four hours. 

—An ambulance on wings has been built in England. 
The airplane will carry a pilot, a mechanic, a doctor, 
one nurse, and four patients. 

—A canceling machine for letters works like a type- 
writer. A number of keys enables the operator not 
only to cancel the letter but also to direct it at will to 
one of fifty-six different mail chutes. The new machine 
can cancel five times as many letters as the older ones. 
—The humble corncob is beginning to move in more 
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aristocratic quarters. Among the many valuable sub- 
stances derived from it is furfural which is used in the 
making of certain adhesives, or as a basis for a beau- 
tiful green dye for silk. 

—The sweet potato also wishes greater recognition. 
It claims an offspring of more than one hundred prod- 
ucts, most of them valuable for food. 

—Radium salts have been found efficient in curing 
malignant growths such as cancer. However, they af- 
fect healthy living tissue also so that precautions are 
necessary in handling them. Recently a patient being 
treated for cancer of the tongue accidentaly swallowed 
a capsule containing the radium salt. The doctors 
feared grave consequences. X-ray pictures were taken 
of the course of the capsule along the alimentary canal, 
with the intention of operating for removal in case of 
lodgement at one point longer than an hour. Happily 
this was not necessary. 

—Blowing finely divided metal through a flame onto 
a heated object is the latest method of enameling. The 
process, much cheaper than the old way, also allows 
for a repair of defective parts. 

-—Preaching a sermon to deaf people seems futile. 
A German invention provides a small ear telephone for 
each member of the hard-hearing congregation. A pow- 
erful voice amplifier is placed before the speaker to 
transmit the words to the hearers. 

—Airships are now moored end on to tall steel masts. 
This promises the solution of many difficulties since 
the large dirigibles do not need to land on the ground. 

—Color blindness in England affects eight times as 
many men as women. Jews and Quakers show the 
greatest percentage. Three degrees are recognized. 
Total color blindness allows the distinction of only 
light and shade; partial color blindness confuses col- 
ors, as when red is taken for brown; whilst a light 
form does not permit the distinction between interme- 
diary shades such as blue and violet. Temporary at- 
tacks arising from the use of drugs, etc., are some- 
times cured, but there seems no cure for those born 
with the defect. 

—A thief-proof, dirt-proof, and climate-proof cream- 
can for shipping cream resembles a large vacuum bot- 
tle. Heavy double walls of metal with a vacuum will 
keep cream cool until it reaches its destination, whilst 
a secure lock prevents the petty thievery. 

—Where are we? This is the most natural question 
of aviators during their flights. The recent Interna- 
tional Air Convention proposes large markers near all 
important cities. These markers are to be numbered 
according to a set system for the entire world. They 
are illuminated by night so that aviators may see 
where they are both by day and night. 

—tThe peculiar ‘fishy’ and other disagreeable odors 
and tastes of summer drinking water from large res- 
ervoirs is not due so much to decaying matter as to 
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microscopic animal and plant life, known to the learned 
as protozoa and algae. The minute little animals, some 
not as long as a hair is broad give forth a sort of oil 
which makes the water disagreeable. The grassy or 
‘hayey’ odors are due to the algae or vegetable forms. 

—Electricity to generate steam for a large indus- 
trial plant seems like putting the cart before the horse. 
Yet the scarcity of coal in Switzerland, combined with 
the cheap electricity from water power, has led to this 
novel application of the wizard current. Two carbon 
electrodes, suspended in the water, conduct the current 
so as to raise the water to boiling point. 

—Will a ten-mile dam change Canada’s climate? 
Every student of geography knows the tempering effect 
of the Gulf Stream on the climate of northern Europe. 
A similar stream, but of cold water, the Labrador cur- 
rent, sweeps down the eastern coast of Canada through 
the narrow strait of Belle Isle which separates New- 
foundland from Labrador. This current adds to the 
naturally severe winter and affects business as well as 
climate. The proposal of a ten-mile dam for railway 
purposes across the strait of Belle Isle with the con- 
sequent deflection of the Labrador current raises the 
interesting question whether the climate will be mace 
warmer. Rev. COLUMBAN THuUIs, O. S. B. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

—During the past vacation the Sisters of Charity 
of Nazareth, Ky., conducted a _ five-weeks’ summer 
school for teachers. The Nazareth Academy was des- 
ignated by the State Superintendent of Schools as a 
center for conducting the summer school. 

—Gonzaga College, at Washington, called Washing- 
ton Seminary at its inception, is just rounding out one 
hundred years of its existence. The centenary will be 
celebrated in October. 

Only 164 out of 1274 Filipino students in the Unit- 
ed States during the past school year were at Cathol.c 
institutions. This offers food for reflection. 

-The Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D. D., Bishop of 
Toledo since August 1911, when that see was created, 
now promoted to the diocese of Cleveland, will take 
charge of the latter see early in September. 

—Dr. B. L. Kirby, of Springfield, [ll., a convert to 
the Faith who had attained to high degrees in Masonry, 
and whose wife died recently, is preparing to enter the 
priesthood. 

—At the opening of its fall term the University of 
Detroit, which is conducted by the Jesuits, will have a 
new feature in its department of aeronautics. This 
will be the first course of the kind ever offered. 

—lIt is reported that a congregation of 6,000 Russian 
schismatics have returned to the Church from which 
they separated ten centuries ago. 

—The Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
an order of Sisters that was founded at Monroe, Mich., 
in 1845, celebrated its diamond jubilee recently. The 
community, which now numbers more than 3,000 mem- 
bers, had a very humble beginning. The first mother 
house was a log cabin. 
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—The Catholic women of Helena, Mont.,have pledged 
themselves to work for the reform of the howling jazz 
music, improper dress, objectionable dances, and evil 
movie pictures. 

—In 1895 Silverton University, a professedly infidel 
institution, was established at Silverton, Ore. Not 
proving a success, undoubtedly because it was founded 
on bigotry and infidelity, the University was sold to 
Archbishop Christie, who has remodeled the former 
assembly hall and made it the parish church of St. 
Paul. The rest of the building will be used as a paro- 
chial school. Thus does God will to be worshipped 
where infidels had first planted the seeds of infidelity. 
“The fool hath said in his heart there is no God.” 

—Rev. John Hagen, S. J., at one time professor at 
Campion College, Prairie du Chien, and later at 
Georgetown University, but now director of the Vat- 
ican Observatory, recently completed a wonderful pic- 
ture of the heavens. During twenty years Father 
Hagen has been collecting photcgraphs of the stars un- 
t:] he now has 2,800, which form the complete picture. 

—Mme. Curie, a distinguished scientist of* Paris, dis- 
coverer of radium, came to this country in May to ob- 
tain a gram, about a thimbleful, of the precious stuff, 
which is valued at $100,000. Mme. Curie had asked 
that America give her this amount for the carrying on 
of her scientific work. Many Catholic institutions, or- 
ganizations, and individuals contributed towards this 
big sum which was raised. On May 20 President 
Harding made the presentation. The gram of radium 
was imbedded in a hundred pound lead container that 
was inclosed in a mahogany case.—It is interesting to 
know that all the radium America produces comes from 
Montrose County, Col., where more than half of the 
world’s available supply has been obtained. It takes 
six months to produce so much as one gram of radium, 
and to get this amount five hundred tons of ore have to 
be reduced, purified, and sent through five thousand 
different stages. It is no wonder that a gram costs 
$100,000. Mr. Joseph M. Flannery is the founder of 
radium production in this country. 


—In contributing 230,000 lire to the Irish White 
Cross fund, the Holy Father expressed the hope that 
his gift would do something towards the relief of the 
distressed in Ireland. 

—Rev. John F. Dillon, of the Cincinnati apostolate, 
gave a pint of his blood by transfusion to a fellow 
priest, Rev. Oscar W. Gerhardus, of Hamilton, Ohio, 
who was in a critical condition from ulcers of the stom- 
ach. The physicians stated that the only hope of re- 
covery lay in this expedient. 

—The renowned cathedral of St. James the Apostle, 
of Compostella, Spain, dating from the eleventh cen- 
tury, is said to have been completely destroyed by fire. 
This anc’ent cathedral was one of Christendom’s five 
great places of pilgrimage. 


—The Brothers of the Sacred Heart, whose novitiate 
for the United States is at Metuchen, N. J., recently 
celebrated the centenary of the foundation of the Order. 
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The Brothers conduct seventeen schools in this country. 

—San Salvador, now called Watlings Island, the 
place where Columbus first landed, has been purchased 
by the New York State Council of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus. 

—The courses of theology and philosophy at the 
Divinity School of the Catholic University of Chicago 
will be taught by the Jesuits. 

—On the sixtieth anniversary of their wedding an 
Iowa couple took a ride in an aeroplane. Sixty years 
ago they went by ox team to church to be married. 

—A Pan-American Marian Congress is to be held 
in Santiago de Chile on Sept. 8. . 

—In the words of our enemies the United States 
must be going over to Rome fast, for a public school at 
New Bedford, Mass., has been named after a Catholic 
priest, Rev. John B. de Valles, who was the first Catho- 
lic chaplain to go overseas. And, horrors! a public 
school at Richmond, Va., is to named after the poet 
priest and convert, Father John Bannister Tabb. 

—Rt. Rev. Edward J. Hanna, Archbishop of San 
Francisco, delivered a masterly baccalaureate address 
in the Stanford Memorial Church to the more than 
500 graduates of Stanford University. 

—On June 19 an immense throng of 35,000 people 
gathered at El Paso, Texas, to give public honor to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, to whom the city was solemnly 
consecrated. A detachment of city police headed the 
procession, then followed a band of drummers and 
trumpeters. Next in line was a detachment of cavalry 
from Fort Bliss, which was followed by 6,000 school 
children dressed in white. Various Catholic societies 
of El Paso, and of Juarez, Mexico, brought up the rear. 
Along the route of procession five altars had been pre- 
viously erected. Before each altar the procession paused 
for the singing of appropriate hymns and benediction 
was given. Bishop Schuler, S. J., of El Paso, and Arch- 
bishop Guizar y Valencia, of Chihuahua, Mexico, par- 
ticipated in the splendid demonstration of faith. 

—The first census ever taken in Japan according to 
scientific methods credits the Japanese with 78,250,000 
souls. Of this number 55,961,140 live in Japan proper. 
The remainder are in the possessions. 

—A class of 1,500 converts was recently confirmed 
at Boston by Cardinal O’Connell. 

—Peru has just celebrated the hundredth anniver- 
sary of its independence. 

—Rev. Francis Preuss, S. J., a brother of Mr. Ar- 
thur Preuss, editor of the Fortnightly Review and of 
the Amerika, was ordained at Ona, near Burgos, Spain, 
on July 30. The following day, the feast of St. Igna- 
tius, was chosen for the First Holy Mass. 


BENEDICTINE 

—At St. Joseph’s Minn., on July 11, thirty-six nov- 
ices made their simple vows and thirty-four Sisters 
made perpetual vows. 

—Rev. Anthony Wirtner, 0. S. B., of St. Vincent’s 
Archabbey, Pa., celebrated on July 11 the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his consecration to God by the vows of 
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religion. The Rev. Jubilarian was celebrant of the 
anniversary Solemn High Mass. The Rt. Rev. Abbot 
Andrew Hintenach, O. S. B., resigned, who was present 
in the sanctuary, made his oblation sixty years pre- 
vious on the same day. 

—An eminently successful operation by the trans- 
fusion of blood was performed recently upon Fr. Fran- 
cis, O. S. B., a cleric of Mt. Angel Abbey, Oregon. Of 
his fellow clerics and seminarians who offered to share 
their blood with the sufferer, one cleric and one sem- 
inarian were accepted. During an interval of four 
days 1950 grams of blood were transmitted to the pa- 
tient. 

—St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kan., had four re- 
treats for laymen during the summer months. These 
retreats, which are growing popular, are a source of 
great spiritual benefit to the laity who make them. 

—The corner stone of the new college at St. Peter’s 
Abbey, Muenster, Saskatchewan, Canada, was laid on 
June 29, the feast of Sts. Peter and Paul. Members 
of the Canadian Parliament were among the great con- 
course of people who attended the ceremonies. The 
first of the college buildings to be erected will be ready 
for occupancy this fall. 

—The Rt. Rev. Michael Ott, O. S. B., Abbot-Ordinary 
of St. Peter’s Abbey, which was raised recently to the 
rank of an independent abbey, abbatia nullius, has un- 
der his jurisdiction a small territory comprising fifty 
townships in which there are eleven parishes and thir- 
teen missions. 

—At St. Vincent’s Archabbey eleven young men en- 
tered the clerical novitiate on July 1. Three are for 
the Archabbey, five for St. Benedict’s, Atchison, three 
for Newark, N. J. On the following day ten nbvices 
pronounced their first vows. Of these latter, two be- 
long to St. Vincent’s, four to St. Benedict’s, two to St. 
Mary’s, Newark, and two to St. Bede’s, Peru, IIl. 

—Rev. Mathias Stein, O. S. B., of St. Benedict’s 
Abbey, Atchison, celebrated at Seneca, Kan., on July 
10, the silver jubilee of his ordination. 

—Rev. Dom. Eudine, O. S. B., of St. Michael Abbey, 
Farnsborough, England, conducted courses in Grego- 
rian Chant at various places in the United States dur- 
ing the summer. 

—Sister M. Hilary, O. S. B., of St. Walburg’s Con- 
vent, Covington, Ky., celebrated the golden jubilee of 
her profession on Aug. 2. 

—At St. Martin’s Abbey, Lacey, Wash., four young 
men began their novitiate on July 11 while two others 
made their first vows. On the following day three 
clerics were solemnly professed. 

—For the purpose of compiling the variant readings 
of the sacred text 40,000 photographs of entire Bibles 
have been made by the Benedictine priests who are 
working under the direction of Cardinal Gasquet, O. 
S. B., of the Papal Commission for the revision of the 
Vulgate. 

—The golden sacerdotal jubilee of the Rt. Rev. Abbot 
Ignatius Conrad, O. S. B., of New Subiaco, Ark., occurs 
on the 17th of September. Abbot Ignatius, was born 
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in Switzerland, attended the abbey school at Einsiedeln, 
where he made his religious profession on Aug. 30, 
1868. Three years later, on Sept. 17, 1871, he was ele- 
vated to the priesthood. Going forth from the venera- 
ble abbey in 1875, he came directly to the new founda- 
tion in Arkansas, where on March 24, 1892, he was 
elected the first abbot of the new abbey. Two months 
later he was blessed and installed as abbot. Laboring 
under great difficulties in what appeared a very un- 
promising portion of the Lord’s vineyard, Abbot Igna- 
tius has at last established for his community a sub- 
stantial home—the building is constructed of native 
rock. Seventy-five religious belong to the abbey. 

—The Vatican printing office has just issued a cata- 
log showing the status of the Benedictine Order at the 
close of the year of 1920. Diviced among the fifteen 
Congregations there are 159 monasteries, 108 abbots, 
3844 priests, 712 clerics, 490 clerical novices and pos- 
tulants, 1676 lay brothers with 316 novices and pos- 
tulants. This makes a total of 7038 religious. In 1880 
there were only 2765. In the United States there are 
1464 with 20 in Canada. 

Among the higher dignitaries of the Church there is 
one Cardinal, Aidan Gasquet, six Archbishops, eight 
Bishops, three Prefects-Apostolic, eleven Abbots-Ordi- 
nary with episcopal jurisdiction. 

In the 162 high schools and colleges that the Order 
conducts there is an attendance of 19,608 while 1,022, 
072 souls are administered to in parishes. At Rome 
there is an international college for the higher educa- 
tion of the members of the Orcer. Very Rev. Patrick 
Cummins, O. S. B., of Conception, Mo., is the present 
rector. In 1897 Pope Leo XIII entrusted to the Bene- 
dictines the Greek College at Rome. 

The youngest branch of the Order, which was found- 
ed in 1824, is the Congregation of St. Ottilien for For- 
eign Missions. This Congregation numbers 445 of 
whom 121 are priests, 21 clerics, 35 novices and pos- 
tulants, 188 lay brothers with 80 novices and postu- 
lants.—During the period of the World War the whole 
Order suffered in Europe the loss of many members 
and received few, if any, recruits. 

The Pontifical Biblical Commission is under the pres- 
idency of Cardinal Gasquet, Abbot Amelli, Vice-Pres- 
ident, Titular Bishop Janssens, and six other Benedic- 
tine priests, besides four cooperators who are likewise 
priests of the Order. 

Besides the 7038 religious mentioned above there are 
also 11,679 Sisters who wear the habit of St. Benedict. 
Of this vast number 611 are exempt, living in thirteen 
monaster‘es with strict enclosure. These are nuns prop- 
erly so called and are bound to the recitation of the 
Divine Office in choir. 1907 others observe perpetual 
adoration in their convent churches or chapels. Ameri- 
ca has 3460, which is by far the largest number in any 
country. Italy ranks next with 1838, then follows 
France with 940, and so on down the line to Australia 
which has but 23. The whole Benedictine family num- 
bers 18,717. 
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—An impressive: ceremony took place on May 12 at 
Quarr Abbey, England, when the Rt. Rev. Dom De 
latte, retiring Abbot, installed the Rt. Rev. Dom Ger- 
main Cozien as Abbot of Solesmes. Abbot Delatte has 
been confined to his cell for many months past in con- 
sequence of rheumatic troubles which rendered him un- 
able to fulfil his arduous duties as Abbot of Solesmes 
and Superior General of the Benedictine Congregation 
of France. In the circumstances he was obliged to ap- 
peal to the Holy See for release. The acquiescence of 
Rome was followed by a meeting of the General Chap- 
ter of the Congregation which, together with the local 
monastic chapter, effected the election of Dom Cozien, 
Dom Cozien had been claustral Prior of Quarr since 
January, 1920, at which time he was appointed to the 
office by the venerable prelate whom he now succeeds 
in the abbatial chair. In pursuance of his own wishes, 
Dom Delatte personally installed Dom Cozien as Abbot 
of Solesmes—clothing him with the rochet, cappa mag- 
na, pectoral cross and calotte. The abbatial benedic- 
tion took place on July 14.—The Rt. Rev. Dom Cozien 
was born at Pleyben, in the diocese of Quimper, on 
July 5, 1878. He was priested on July 25, 1901, and 
several years later became professor of theology in the 
Grand Seminaire. He entered Solesmes in 1909 and 
made his monastic profession in that Abbey on August 
15, 1911. Both as Lector in Moral Theology and as 
Spiritual Adviser and Chaplain to the Benedictine 
Dames of Ventnor, he inspired the confidence of Dom 
Delatte who, as we noted above, called him to the office 
of claustral prior. 


—The future gives promise of great and new suc- 
cesses for the Review of Liturgical Arts, founded by 
the late Dom Besse of Ligugé. The untimely death of 
Dom Besse had put the Review in a precarious way; 
but it is comforting to know that any misgivings that 
were hitherto entertained as to the continuance of the 
Review, will be promptly dispelled with the knowledge 
that the distinguished liturgist, the Rt. Rev. Dom Fer- 
nand Cabrol, Abbot of Farnsborough Hants, England, 
is to assume the editorial management. 


—A Benedictine triduum was held at St. Benoit-sur- 
Loire from the 6th to the 10th of July. Dom Chauvin 
gave the conferences on the Holy Rule and the liturgy. 
On the feast of the Translation of the Relics of Our 
Holy Father; Mgr. Lesne, recto: emeritus of the Uni- 
versity of Lille, pronounced the panegyric. It is par- 
ticularly noteworthy that the famous Gregorianist, 
Dom Maur Sablayrolles, conducted the chant.—The cus- 
todian of the Basilica of Saint Benoit-sur-Loire, where 
repose the bones of the sainted founder of the Bene- 
dictine Order, is the Rev. Dom Epiphane Breut, a monk 
of the Pristine Observance, attached to Subiaco. 


Trust 


F. G. 


Soon my road will turn quite sharply; 
Where it leads I cannot see. 

Are there hills beyond that turning, 
Stony, bleak, without a tree? 

Or, perhaps, fair, smiling meadows, 
Sunny all the peaceful day? 

Just one step before the turning: 

God will guard me all the way. 
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Happy golden September days! The heat of summer 
is declining and we are not unfrequently reminded that 
the autumn is at hand. What are tMose gladsome j&y- 
ous sounds which are filling the air? What is the 
meaning of the happy voices, the wholesome laughter 
and general merriment so much in evidence? Oh don’t 
you know the secret? Cannot you guess what has 
happened? School has begun! School has begun! 
Listen a moment. “Mother, where are my books?” 
“Sis, did you have my pencil?” “Must I wear my shoes? 
Some of the fellers go barefoot.” “Is my dinner pail 
ready? Did you put in a piece of pie?” Slam! Bang! 
Zip! Away they go, the little lads and lassies tired 
from the long vacation and eager to greet their friends 
and playmates in the schoolroom as well as to “size 
up” the new teacher. Oh happy school days! We 
trust you will make a resolution to do your very best 
each day that is given you so that you may look back 
next June upon a year well spent. Resolve each morn- 
ing, “I will do my very best today. I will try to make 
my work better than yesterday.” Thus you will not 
only form excellent habits but you will progress rapidly 
up the ladder of learning. Be faithful in little things 
Remember that now your character is being formed and 
habits of right thinking, right acting, right living will 
make you what your Creator intended you should be, 
like unto Himself. 

Here’s wishing you each a most successful school 
year. 


Mother’s Bank 


“Praised be Jesus Christ. Good morning, Father.” 

“Good morning, little Miss Sunshine. Where are you 
going so bright and early in your snowy frock?” 

“To receive Jesus and put Him in our bank.” 

“Oh, you are going to receive Jesus into your little 
tabernacle, into your heart!” bis 

“Yes, Father, and then I am going to put Him into 
our Mother’s bank.” 

“Your mother’s bank? What do you mean?. Where 
do you keep this bank?” 

“The Sister in school told us that there is a big, big 
bank in heaven and our dear mother, the Blessed Vir- 
gin, has the key to it. When Jesus comes into our heart 
we tell Him that we wish to put Him into this bank so 
that she can buy little heathen babies.” 

“Oh, now I understand. The good sister has enrolled 
you in the International Eucharistic League and you 
are offering your Holy Communions for the poor hea- 
thens to bring them to the faith.” 

“Yes, Father, and oh, how Jesus will love us for 
helping Him find His little lost lambs. I told papa and 
mamma all about it, and they are going te help me 
put Jesus in His Mother’s bank.” 

“May Jesus bless you, my child. But now go and 
prepare your heart to receive Jesus.” 

‘Surely,” said Father Michael half aloud as he as- 
cended the steps leading to the rectory, “this great 
movement will succeed since we have the eighty inno- 
cent hearts of our school enrolled as active members.” 


AGNES BROWN HERING 


My Mother’s Face 


Long years ago her face was fair, 
With dimples in each cheek; 

A pair of laughing eyes met mine 
Whenever she did speak. 

She cuddled me up close within 
Her arms, so white and bare;— 

They were a shelter that I knew 
Would guard me everywhere. 


Long years have passed and time has left. 
Its impress on that face; 
And where the pretty dimples were, 
Wrinkles have found a place. 
Shoulders that droop a little now 
Tell that a load has pressed 
Upon them, and sad eyes declare 
A burden unconfessed. 


And yet to me that aging face 
Shows beauty all unguessed 
When, as a child, my yielding form 
Within her arms was pressed. 
In memory’s gallery, today, 
No picture holds a place 
That can compare in beauty with 
My mother’s wrinkled face. 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 


Hans and the “Pixie Waltz” 
Eunice Spalding Chapin 


“Here’s a pretty little piece, Anne, let’s try this,” 
suggested Miss Wilson, opening the music book to “Pix- 
ies Go On A Picnic.” 

Anne tried a few notes, then burst into tears. 

“Oh, I just hate music lessons. I don’t see why I 
have to take them!” sobbed Anne. 

Miss Wilson did not smile at all but looked oh so 
sorry. 

“Anne, dear, did I ever tell you about one of my 
little boys, Hans, the little Russian boy?” 

Anne shook her head. 

“Well, sir, I must tell you about him then. You see, 
Hans just came over to this country a little while ago 
from Russia. He had never seen a piano until he came 
to school this year. First, he came dressed in the Rus- 
sian clothes he had worn when he came over to this 
country. Over there the children always stand, so we 
had to teach Hans to sit down at the piano when he 
began his music lesons. And Anne, you should see 
Hans when he comes for those lessons! He is always 
there waiting for the door to open. 

“The funny thing I noticed was that one week Hans 
would have a perfect lesson, all the little scales and 
everything. Then the next week, he wouldn’t have his 
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lessons at all. Finally he told me that they didn’t have 
a piano at home, so he had to walk nearly a mile out 
to his aunt’s house to practice, and he could only go 
every other week. We fixed things so that he could 
practice over at school and now he is getting along fine. 

“The other day we all gave a little recital and Hans 
was to play this little piece you are trying. The day 
before, Hans came to me and said, ‘Miss Wilson, you 
see me, how I am?’ And he pointed to his little Rus- 
sian clothes. 

“I said, ‘Yes, Hans, what is it?’ 

“And Hans looked so happy, and said, ‘Tomorrow 
when I play, you see me all new from top to toe! All 
new, Miss Wilson, fifteen dollars and fifty-nine cents!’ 

“Anne, you should have seen Hans when he came the 
next day! He was a little American boy. And so you 
want me to show you how Hans played this little piece 
he calls his ‘peekneek’ piece, though I had to tell him 
what a picnic was?” 

Miss Wilson played all the little black and white 
notes until Anne could fairly see the little brownies 
romping over the green hills on their picnic. 

“See, Anne,” she said when she had finished, “that 
is the piece that Hans played and which made him 
want to be and look like a real American boy. Don’t 
you think you would like to learn that same little piece 
now?” 

As Anne tried the music, it sounded like the same lit- 
tle waltz and the same little pixies that Hans had seen. 
If Hans could do so well without a piano, she surely 
could try to play as well. And as Miss Wilson said it 
was music that had made Hans a real little American 
Boy. 


First Holy Communion 


In the hush of the temple, all-holy, 

They knelt in the early morn, 

And their hearts of the earth, not earthly, 
They offered to Christ, their Lord. 


Pure and chaste, as the lily-bud’s chalice, 
As bright as the sun’s golden beams, 
As far as the blossoms of springtime, 
The souls of His little ones gleamed. 


“Let the little ones come,” said the Master 
Delay not this nuptial of love, 

Prepared is the Banquet of Angels— 
Their Bridegroom, the Lamb of God! 


Lo, the moment of bliss eternal! 

O rapturous love, divine! 

in the hearts of the children He dwelleth, 
Oh, keep them, cear Jesus, all thine! 


From the death-blight of sin, keep them ever 
As pure, undefiled as today; 

May the union Divine ne’er be severed, 
Strong abiding through Life’s little way! 


A Trip to the Fairy World 


I experienced last night one of the most wonderful 
dreams I have ever had. Before retiring I had gazed 
up to heaven, beholding the many constellations of the 
stars and the immense system of planets revolving in 
their orbits, all fashioned and controlled by the Al- 
mighty hand of God. As I contemplated this sight, I 
wondered how many strange worlds, each with its dif- 
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ferent mode of living, and different inhabitants, there 
might be beyond the farthest star. 

I dozed off almost immediately after retiring. Mor- 
pheus, with his silent tread, stole upon me and over- 
powered my senses. I dreamt that I was carried from 
this earth in a fairy car, richly ornamented with gold 
and silver and blue ribbons. It was driven by a fairy 
prince, who was assisted by four fairy attendants. Aj] 
of these strange little men were very ugly, but richly 
dressed in blue velvet suits decorated with little silver 
bells, which jingled merrily as the wearers moved a- 
round. 

I was greatly terrified as the little fairy car left the 
earth. But as I gazed at the wonders all about me my 
fears soon left. We seemed to be rising very rapidly 
through space and were soon passing “Lady Moon.” 
In a short time we were far beyond the farthest star 
that can be seen from the earth. 

In the distance I noticed a large object of globular 
form which appeared to be changing colors, alternately 
blue and red. At first I thought my eyes were deceiy- 
ing me, but as we rapidly drew nearer, I noticed that 


. the object which attracted my attention was a huge 


ball, blue on one side, red on the, other, which appeared 
to be turning around, as if suspended from a cord. As 
we passed above the blue portion of the strange object, 
the little fairy prince shouted back some orders and 
the car began to descend. Its descent was abruptly 
stopped when we landed with a thud upon solid ground. 

I crawled out from among the entangled ribbons and 
gazed about me. Everything was blue, even the air 
was of a bluish hue. 

There appeared to be very much excitement upon the 
fairy continent. A fairy prince hurriedly ran up and 
started a conversation with the leader of our car. They 
started off and motioned for me to follow them. As 
we neared the city where the palace was, suddenly a 
great shout arose, “The Reds! The Reds! They have 
come and all is lost.” A great army of huge red giants 
came sweeping through the city and down upon us. 
They were armed with great clubs and knives and ap- 
peared to be ten times as large as the blue fairies. 
All the blue suddenly changed to red, and the red 
giants appeared to be over the whole land. One of 
them had hold of me and was about to dash me to 
pieces when suddenly, with a great thump, I landed 
upon the floor; and what was my relief, when waking 
up, I found that it was all a dream. 

ANTHONY GERST, 13 years of age. 


Sufficient Reason 


A very dear old lady, who always insisted upon hav- 
ing her own way whether she was right or wrong and 
who could argue until she had gained the point, was 
one day discussing a proposed journey. 

“But, Mother, you must not think of taking such a 
long trip,” said her daughter. 

“I should like to know why I should not go if I wish, 
Young Lady.” 

“Well, the condition of your health is such that you 
might not get to your destination safely,” was the 
answer. 

“The conductor will help me, he always has. And 
then there are nice people everywhere. I am going and 
that is all there is to it.” 

“But you are not as well this summer as you have 
been previously and you might be taken sick and then 
not be able to return.” 
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September, 1921 


“There is nothing the matter with me and I am go- 
ing. I tell you, if I should pass away without seeing 
those dear little children, it would kill me.” 


Our Best 


A poor, ignorant woman once came to the writer’s 
house seeking work as a scrubwoman. 

“I do beautiful scrubbing,” she said, “beautiful scrub- 
bing. Nobody can scrub a floor cleaner than I can. 
And I never leave a speck on windows I clean.” 

She honored her work, humble though it was. She 
had the spirit that should characterize every worker. 
There was as much honor in doing her humble work 
well as there would have been in some far more ambi- 
tious task. She made full use of such capacity as 
God had given her, and this was all He asked of her. 
It is all, is it not, He asks of any of us? 

Never do anything by halves. Better to leave it un- 
done. Cultivate a spirit of absolute thoroughness and 
accuracy in the performance of even trifling things. 
Nothing less than perfection will do if you are true 
to yourself and to those by whom you are employed. 
Slovenly work is worse than no work at all.—SELECTED. 


The Clock’s Two Hands 


“Come, hurry up!” said the second-hand of a clock 
to the minute-hand. “You'll never get around in time 
if you don’t. See how fast I’m going,” continued the 
fussy little monitor, as it fretted round on its pivot. 

“Come, hurry up!” said the minute-hand to the hour- 
hand, utterly oblivious of being addressed by the second- 
hand. “If you don’t be quick, you’ll never be in at 
the stroke of one.” 

“Well, that’s just what our young friend there has 
been saying to you.” 

At this point the clock pealed forth the hour as the 
hour-hand continued: 

“You see we’re in time,—not one of us behind. You 
take my advice,—do your own work in your own way, 
and leave others alone.” 

Moral,—Mind your own business. 


Letter Box 


SELECTED. 





Sidney, Ohio. 
lear Agnes Brown Hering, 
Isn’t it glorious to be rescued from an abyss of 
despair stalked by the ghosts of exams? 

Now it would never do to tell my really truly name 
so [ll sign my grandmother’s. Ginger is my most com- 
mon nickname. 

I know of a lovely lady whose name is Agnes Hering, 
so I imagine you, too, are sweet and gentle. 

It was my mother who first cultivated my taste for 
literature and the dear Sisters have helped so the 
small success I have earned is due to them. Some day 
when I have more confidence I’ll send some attempts 
but the efforts will have to “piece out” the merit. 

Jane Dirkson. 


_Alvina Fortman, of Ft. Loramie, Ohio, sends her 
first contribution this month. She goes to a country 
school and is in the sixth grade. She has the privilege 
of attending a very beautiful church and is. fortunate 
in being near the Sisters. Write us again. 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Dear Agnes Brown Hering, 
I have been reading the “Children’s Corner” for 
a year. I am thirteen and have arrived at that stage 
when a boy longs for the outdoors. My mother lets me 
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continue longing but I must use my own carfare to the 
forest preserves. If I must say more about myself, I 
must ask the feminine gender to hold their respective 
ears. What’s the matter? More letters, boys. 

To the uninitiated, I will say that there is a human 
in Chicago named James J. Poppatheodorokoummoun- 
toumgeopoloris and he offers a bana split to the person 
with a superhuman mind who can pronounce his name. 
So far, every one pays for his babana, split. 

Also in the aforesaid city there is a firm named Levi 
Aircraft Co., which occupies a building church. All 
aboard for Heaven! 

In my trip to California I met a Yuma Indian lad. 
We saw a donkey near the track. He informed me 
with suppressed mirth that it was not a donkey but 
a burro. He laughed at my ignorance and I at his. 
Which was right? 

Hoping for more and better epistles from male au- 
thors, 

I remain, Yours, Wally. 








Rose of the World writes from New York City. She 
volunteers to pray for the recovery of Gypsie Sue’s 
little sister. 


Margaret Waring, of Cohoes, N. Y., is ten years old 
and in the fifth grade. She attends St. John’s Acad- 
emy. She would like to hear from some of the readers. 


Marian Werthman, of Utica, N. Y., tells us that she 
enjoys the “Children’s Corner” very much. She also 
sends an original lullaby which lack of space prevents 
us from using this time. 





Camille Candioto, of San Francisco, Cal., sends us 
the following: 

Ted was taken by his parents for a walk. He was 
brought up in the city and was taught not to pick flow- 
ers in the park without permission. While walking 
they passed a beautiful thistle all in bloom. When Ted 
saw it he exclaimed, “Oh Papa, please may I pick dat 
flower?” His father being wise said, “Yes.” His 
first attempt to pick it drew him back. He tried again 
but with the same result. His father seeing him com- 
ing back asked why he had not picked the flower. He 
said, “I don’t want it. It has too many skeeter bites.” 





Centocow, P. O., Braecroft, Natal, South Africa. 
Dear Aunt, 

So many children wrote a letter to you, I will 
try also to do so but a very short one because I am a 
little boy only seven years old. I can not write so 
much like the other children in our school, but I can, 
you will see I can. Well, I tell you that I am a small 
boy, black like a crow and my teeth are white as snow. 
I can run and jump very much and I know to speak 
a little English and some words in German, too. I am 
very fond of holy pictures and medals. Please, dear 
aunt, send us some because our Sisters have nothing 
now. If I get a rosary the first I will pray for you. 
Please do not forget your 

Little Black Jonnie. 


Another letter from South Africa. 


Dear Aunt Agnes:—We have heard that you love 
children so very much, therefore I am writing you a 
letter. But I am not a white blue-eyed girl. I am only 
a poor black child with dark big eyes and black curled 
hair. My name is Annie and my age is 12 years. I am 
going to the mission school named Maria Loreto, high 
up on a mountain near a big river Ingwangwane. I am 
in Standard 3. I love my Sisters and my teachers 
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very much and pray to God for all good Fathers, Sis- 
ters and all benefactors. 

Please pray for me that I may be a good obedient 
child. I send my kind regards to all who read the 
Children’s Corner. 

I am your loving child Annie. 


3307 W. 17th St., 


Cleveland, O. 
My dear self-adopted Aunt: 


At last I have plucked up the courage to write to 
you, and indirectly to the readers of “The Children’s 
Corner.” 

First, (I tell you this so you will read further) I 
am your namesake, whether you like it or not. Forgive 
me. Please excuse my mistakes, as I am so nervous. 

I enjoyed this month’s “Corner” immensely. Espe- 
cially Gipsie Sue’s letter and the poem “Spring Tithes.” 

I would like very much to hear from some of the 
readers of the “Corner,” particularly those of High 
School age. 

Dear me, I was going to say so much but I have for- 
gotten everything that was nice. 

Hoping to see this in print and wishing very much 
that some one boosts my scanty mail, I am, 

Agnes Martin. 


In Heaven Tomorrow 
P. J. SANDILL 
There’s nothing certain in all this world, 
All the nice things we have we borrow ;— 


Why loan a million, when the scroll is furled, 
You may be in heaven tomorrow. 


So keep to your labor, and nourish your pain, 
And cherish your promising sorrow ;— 
Your neighbor is happy, but isn’t it plain, 
You may be in heaven tomorrow. 
The Little Catholic’s A B C* 
AGNES BROWN HERING 


A stands for Angel, so pure and so bright, 
Guardian of children by day and by night. 


B stands for blossoms that good children bring 
To place at the feet of sweet Jesus their King. 


C stands for Crucifix, image of Christ, 
Who was on the Cross for our sins sacrificed. 


D stands for devil, who is mean as can be; 
He will take boys and girls who from sin are not free. 


E stands for Eve, the mother of us all, 
Who gave Adam the apple, the cause of our fall. 


F stands for Father, our God up above, 
Who blesses the children and asks for their love. 


G stands for goodness and also for grace; 
A good little child always wears a glad face. 


H stands for Heaven, our home in the sky, 
Where good little children shall go when they die. 








* Copyrighted 
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I stands for innocence—like white lilies, pure, 
Children all must become Heaven’s joy to secure. 


J stands for Jesus, Good Shepherd of old, 
Who calls little children the lambs of His fold. ; 


K stands for kindness and likewise for King, 
Which means our Lord, Jesus, whose praises we sing, 





L stands for Lucifer, father of lies. 
Be truthful and candid in making replies. 


M stands for Mary, our Heavenly Queen, 
Who keepeth her children from evils unseen. 


N stands for Noe who built the big ark 
That sailed o’er the waters in daylight and dark. 


O stands for order, obedience, too. 
Obey all your orders as Jesus would do. 





P stands for penance which cleanses the soul 
And brings us to Heaven our last happy goal. 


Q stands for quarrels—unpleasant to see. 
A dutiful child from quarrels will flee. 


R stands for Rosary—a beautiful prayer 
Which children should say with devotion and care. 


S stands for sin which our God doth offend; 
Each morning ask Jesus thy ways to amend. 


T stands for thorns such as-crowned Jesus’ head; 
How cruelly He suffered when the horrid wounds bled! 


U—Extreme Unction which frees the soul’s pain 
And oft restores health to the body again. 


V stands for virtue that you must acquire 
If the glory of Heaven you really desire. 


W stands for wounds in Christ’s side, feet, and hands, 
From hammer and nails and sharp-pointed lance. 


X stands for Xavier, a good, holy man, 
Who preached to the heathen in India and Japan. 


Y stands for youth, when the seeds you must sow 
Of virtue that should in your heart ever grow. 


Z stands for zeal, which means you must try 
To win by good works a home in the sky. 


Exhortation 


May you who read this alphabet 
Good children be and ne’er forget 
That God will one day punish you 

If by bad lives you prove untrue; 
But Heaven, with its joy untold, 

With crystal homes on streets of gold, 
Will surely be your dwelling place 
Where you shall see God face to face. 
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Unpreparedness 
(Continued from page 144) 


joy that always follows a duty faithfully per- 
formed. Train them to think of others and 
make trifling sacrifices for them, to have a 
chivalrous feeling towards the weak and poor 
and aged, and above all to place duty first, 
pleasure afterwards and have some better am- 
bition in life than that of shirking trouble and 
seeking constant enjoyment. Then, as_ they 
grow up, your children will bless you and be a 
credit to you, they will be happy and success- 
ful themselves and useful to others, for you 
will have properly armed and equipped them 
for the great battle of life. oa 


In Honor of Our Lady of Good Hope 


“Hail! Our Life, Our Sweetness, and Our Hope!” 
When has this cry of our hearts ever found more in- 
tense expression than at this present hour, when not 
only our own country but the whole world is shadowed 
by clouds of storm and bitter anxiety? There is but 
one way to pierce the almost overwhelming darkness. 
It is to obtain the divine gift of hope—of that un- 
daunted confidence which clings to God, and which, 
like the wrestling Jacob of old, will not “let Him go” 
until the blessing be granted.—And who shall feed our 
souls with this strong nourishment if not she who is 
alike Our Mother and “Our Hope”! “Mary (says a 
holy writer of our own times) stands at the right 
hand of her son who stands at the right hand of His 
Father, and the hand of her Son is almighty.” Well, 
then, may we look to her in her glorious prerogative as 
our “Good Hope,” and well will it be to honor her un- 
der this sweet title in these days of trial and sorrow. 

Inspired by this desire, the Sodality of St. Peter 
Claver seeks to place its new novitiate in Rome under 
the protection of “Our Lady of Good Hope,” and ear- 
nestly appeals for assistance in order to be enabled to 
procure the proposed house. A suitable building, close 
to the celebrated Basilica of St. Agnes, awaits our pur- 
chase, but alas! the Sodality does not possess the re- 
quired sum of $30,000, whilst, on the other hand, the 
need is urgent, because the work of the Auxiliary Mis- 
sionaries depends upon the increase of their numbers, 
and further accomodation is absolutely necessary. 

The sons and daughters of Holy Church in America’s 
wonder-working land have already gained world-wide 
admiration for their noble, overflowing generosity and 
ever-growing fruitfulness in good works. Already you 
have made magnificent response to the cry of Mission- 
ers and yet we feel we may make yet another call on 
your hearts for the laborers in Africa who are bearing 
in very truth “the burden of the day and the heats” 
with invincible courage and patience. Will you not see 
to it that they do not sink beneath that toil—and a 
very, very heavy one it is! 
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The Auxiliary Missionaries of St. Peter Claver’s So- 
dality who consecrate their lives and energies to God 
in the constant service of African Missions, stretching 
out helping hands to the utmost of their powers, have 
now in their turn to appeal to their generous friends in 
America for that asistance which is needed to maintain 
their life-long endeavours. 

In our present and most urgent need we place our 
trust in the Mother of Good Hope. May she inspire 
the wealthy to give generously and those of slender 
means to give a little! 

Could we find but thirty generous souls, blest with 
the goods of this world, who would each give $1,000 
or three hundred benefactors each giving $100, our 
heavy burden would be taken off us. Who will come to 
our assistance for the love of Mary and thus secure 
Her special protection for himself? All offerings, great 
and small towards the purchase of the proposed No- 
vitiate House will be gratefully received and acknowl- 
edged by: 

The Sodality of St. Peter Claver, via dell’ Olmata, 16, 

Rome (23), Italy. 

In America: Sodality of St. Peter Claver, Fullerton 

Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

In England: Sodality of St. Peter Claver, Princethorpe 

Abbey, near Rugby. 


Further details concerning the Auxiliary Missiona- 
ries and the organization of the Sodality of St. Peter 
Claver will gladly be given by the above if asked for. 

Young ladies desirous of consecrating their lives to 
God in holy religion and the service of African Missions 
will receive a warm welcome from the Lady Superioress 
in Rome. 


Acrostic 
Mrs. H. W. Voss 


Ever glad I am to kneel each morn 
Under mellow church-lit lamp; 
Cheers my spirit that is worn, 
Heart is then renewed in love 
As the altar lights adorn; 
Raised to Thee in love’s desire 
Is my soul inflamed as fire; 
Since to Thee my heart I give, 
’Tis for Thee I aim to live 

In the world and do not grieve; 
Care and all to Thee I leave. 


From Abbey and Seminary 


—We are exceedingly grateful to Divine Providence 
for the much needed rain that fell during the night: 
of Aug. 2. The drouth was long and unbroken. A 
great deal of corn can still be saved. Potatoes will be 
extremely scarce and there is no fruit to speak of, for 
it was killed by the late frosts after an early sprine. 

—Mr. Henry Gerhart, who came from Ludlow, Ky., 
to set up the new Miehle press in the print-shop, was 
accompanied by an old friend of ours, Mr. Joseph Meck- 
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lenberg, superintendent of the Rosenthal printing com- 
pany at Cincinnati, where he has been employed for 
over fifty years. It was a pleasure to have these gen- 
tlemen with us for a few days. 

—Father Edward, the efficient business manager of 
the printing plant, and Bro. Fidelis, Intertype operator 
on THE GRAIL, spent the week from July 24 to 31 at 
the Graphic Arts Exposition which was held in the 
Coliseum at Chicago. 

—Father Martin, O. S. B., pastor of St. Benedict’s 
Church, Evansville, and Mr. John Davis, of the same 
city, were our guests on July 14. 

—Among other visitors at the Abbey were Fathers 
Francis Hillen, class of ’16, pastor at Diamond, and 
Joseph Kempf, class of 718, assistant at St. Joseph’s 
Church, Indianapolis, a brother of F. Placidus, CG. S. B., 
made the trip overland to St. Meinrad on July 18. 
Here they were joined by Rev. Carl Riebenthaler, class 
of ’17, assistant at Tell City; Mr. George Sturm, who 
was a student of the College in the early days and who 
was later engaged in mercantile business at St. Mein- 
rad, but who now lives at Evansville, was back for a 
short visit on July 20; Bro. Cornelius, C. PP. S., who 
travels for the publications of the Precious Blood Fa- 
thers, was likewise here on the same day; Father Pius, 
O. S. B., senior missioner of our Indian missionaries in 
South Dakota, spent several days with his confreres at 
the Abbey; Rev. Francis Wolf, class of ’96, pastor at 
Troy, and Rev. August Riehl, class of ’19, recently ap- 
pointed pastor of Red Brush, came over on the “Eliza- 
beth” to see us on July 26; Very Rev. Dean J. E. Wei- 
bel, for many years on the laborious missions of Arkan- 
sas, but now retired, spent several days with us while 
on his way back to Switzerland where he is thinking of 
ending his days; Rev. F. F. Peters, of Glennonville, 
Mo., in the Catholic colony that was begun some years 
ago, called at the Abbey while passing on July 30; Rev. 
F. A. Marks, class of ’83, pastor at Collinsville, IIl., 
looked over the ancient stamping grounds on Aug. 5; 
tev. F. Philip, O. F. M., rector of the Franciscan Pre- 
paratory Seminary at Teutopolis, Ill., who gave a re- 
treat to the Sisters at Ferdinand, came over on Aug. 7 
to pay his respects. 

—Very Rev. F. Subprior, F. Basil, of Jasper, and F. 
Andrew, of Mariah Hill, went to Fort Wayne on Aug. 
6 to attend the State and the National Conventions of 
the Catholic Central Society, both of which met simul- 
taneously. 

—Two refrigerators, each with an attachment for 
freezing 125 pounds of ice, have been installed, one in 
the kitchen and the other in the slaughter house. 

—Leo Dux, of Indianapolis, Aloysius Preske, of 
Evansville, and Harold Walker, of Loogootee, who fin- 
ished the college course in June, have returned to enter 
the novitiate. They will be invested in the habit of St. 
Benedict on Sept. 8. 

—Rev. F. X. Wolf, class of 713, dedicated his new 
Sts. Cyril and Methodius Church at Shiner, Texas, on 
July 14. The sacred edifice cost $125,000. 

—Rev. Nicholas Gaul, class of ’20, has been changed 
from Council Bluffs, to Westphalia, Iowa, where he is 
assistant to the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Bromenschenkel. 

—Rev. Roger Gans, O. M. Cap., class of ’99, has been 
appointed pastor of St. Elizabeth’s Church, Milwaukee. 

—Rev. William F. Seibertz, who was a student of 
the College in the early 70’s, pastor of St. Mary’s 
Church, New Albany, Ind., celebrated the thiry-fifth 
anniversary of his ordination on Aug. 1. The plans 
for the joyful celebration were carried out quite secret- 
ly by energetic members of the congregation. When 
informed of their wishes in the matter, shortly before 
the event, the pastor refused to have a celebration, but 
when he saw that the affair had grown to such dimen- 
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sions that it was unavoidable, he yielded. The Rt. Rey. 
Bishop Chartrand preached at the jubilee Mass. F. 
Lambert Enslinger, O. S. B., a child of the parish, rep. 
resented the Abbey. 

—Rev. Henry Pieper, class of 19, assistant at St. 
Vincent de Paul’s Church, Louisville, Ky., came on Aug, 
8 in his “Sedan” to spend a few days with us. On the 
return trip he was accompanied by Father Edward 
who was on his way to Richmond, Ind., to attend the 
investiture of Rt. Rev. Mgr. Roell, who will be clothed 
with the purple robes of his new dignity by Rt. Rey. 
Bishop Chartrand on the evening of August 15th. 

—We heartily commend to the pious prayers of our 
readers the repose of the soul of the Rev. T. O. Durbin, 
pastor of Holy Mary Church, Calvary, Ky., who died 
after an illness of several months at St. Mary and Eliz 
abeth’s Hospital, Louisville. Father Durbin, who mar- 
ried as a young man, but whose wife died a number of 
years ago, had been a priest two years. He leaves five 
children, one of whom, Lawrence, has just finished his 
second year in theology. - & 


BOOK REVIEW 


PRACTICAL METHOD OF READING THE BREVIARY, by 
Rev. John J. Murphy. Published by Blase Benziger 
and Co., New York. 

This little volume of 140 pages is written for Sem- 
inarians and Parish Priests, and gives in concise and 
plain language the rules and regulations concerning 
the proper recitation of the Divine Office. For a book 
of reference in such matters, especially where doubts 
arise, it will prove a valuable addition to any cleric’s 
or clergyman’s library. However, if one should under- 
stand the title as meaning that the book treats of how 
to attend to the spoken prayers or suggests means 
whereby more spiritual fruit might be gained from this 
official duty, he would find himself much mistaken; for 
this phase of; the subject is not touched upon. H. 

ALTAR FLOWERS FROM FAR AND NEAR. By a Priest of 
St. Bede Abbey. 328 pages. $1.50. Sold at St. Bede 
Abbey, Peru, Ill. 

Those who are seeking spiritual reading to fill out 
odd moments will find in the stories, anecdotes, and 
incidents, of which Altar Flowers from Far and Near 
is composed, a handy manual. This book, which is 
divided into two parts: Altar Flowers in Species, with 
532 chapters, and Altar Flowers in Genus, with 36 chap- 
ters, may be read with profit both by clergy and laity. 
A book of this kind would likewise be very suitable for 
the family circle. ‘ B. 

MARYKNOLL AT TEN. By William Stephen Kress, 
Priest of Maryknoll. Issued by the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, Maryknoll, Ossining P. 0., 
N. Y. 

It does a person good to open this little pamphlet, 
even if he does nothing more than scan the interesting 
lot of pictures it contains. For when he puts it aside 
he says to himself: ‘Thank God there are souls wi 
the spirit of sacrifice! souls to give up all they hold 
dear and sail for China and the far East to labor for 
the great harvest of which Christ spoke!’ 

A person without means will be edified, and pray te 
God for the success of this worthy establishment; one 
with means but a narraw heart will lay the book aside 
with at least a passing feeling of shame at his own 
celfishness; but one with the means coupled with 8 
wide heart will reach down in his pocket and say: ‘lam 
going to help along in this apostolic work,’ and forth- 
with send these worthy laborers a few of his idle per 
nies! All glory to the apostolic men, whether they be 
in the field shooting the ammunition, or far from the 
field making and sending the ammunition! H. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


A lie new story of a boy who made good in his 


own home town. 


The Boy Who Looked Ahead 
By JOHN TALBOT SMITH 


The boys of Fallville, whose adventures are so graph- 
ically told in this story, were lucky to live in a town 
which gave boys a chance, with good swimming holes, 
baseball grounds, far-off woods, and the genuine Erie 
canal running through it. 

And Eddie led the way, the right sort of a boy, with 
good sense and sport and pep in his system to such an 
extent that he could not help becoming someone. 


Price $1.50 Postage 10¢ extra 
The Abbey Press 
Book Dept. St. Meinrad, Ind. 








The Crown of Life 


By the 
Rev. Henry Brenner, O. S. B. 
A Religious Poem on Convent Life — A timely 
brochure written with a purpose — Describes the 
calling and happy career of a Sister 
50 pages 





Single Copies 15 Cents 


The Abbey Press 
Book Dept. St. Meinrad, Ind. 


CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN 


Who desire to serve God by a pious life as 
Lay Brothers of the Benedictine Order 
will be heartily received by us. They will 
find in this vocation a safe way to their 
temporal and eternal happiness. Applica- 
tions to be made to 


Rt. Rev. Abbot, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 














NOW READY 


Student’s 
Class Book of Elocution 


By the 
Rev. Dominic Karthel, O. S. B. 
| A manual containing the fundamental princi- 
ples of the art of expression 
Drills and exercises for the improvement of 
vocal utterance and oratorical action 
§| A copious selection of pieces suitable for prac- 
tice in public reading and speaking 
| Recommended by teachers of expression 
Cloth 734 Pages 
Per copy $2.00 Postage Prepaid 
For lot orders, special price. 


The Abbey Press 


Book Dept. St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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During National Catholic Press Month 


Forty-One Thousand 


New Subscriptions 
to Catholic Periodicals 


were secured by the O’Keeffe organization, National 
Subscription Representatives for Catholic Periodicals 





145-147-149 East 58th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


John J. O'Keeffe & Co. - 
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Do you know what the Catholic Church has done within the past three decades to 
further the study of Holy Scripture and to defend its sacred and inspired character? 
Read 


ROME AND THE STUDY OF SCRIPTURE 


the Study of Holy Scripture togeth- 
the Biblical Commission 


Gaul, O. S. B. 























A Collection of Papal Enactments on 
er with the Decisions of 


By Rev. Cyril 
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This work contains, in English, the text of 
eighteen Papal enactments on the reading 
and study of Holy Scripture. Foremost 
among these enactments is the famous en- 
cyclical letter of Pope Leo XIII., “Provi- 
dentissimus Deus”, or “The God of All 
Providence”. This master-piece reviews 
the position the Church has taken at all 
ages in the defense of Holy Scripture and 
clearly and unequivocally enunciates the 
doctrine of inerrancy of the Scriptures 
and the incompatibility of inspiration 
with error. The Christian world recog- 
nized it as the strongest defense of Holy 
Scripture in modern times. 


Read what a prominent Anglican clergy- 
man says of the Encyclical The God of All 
Providence. “Allow me, though I am not 
a Roman Catholic, frankly to express the 
heartfelt joy, satisfaction, and gratitude 
with which I read the Pope’s Encyclical 
in the columns of your paper (Catholic 
Times of Liverpool). This dignified, firm, 
courageous, and divine profession of faith 
in Holy Scripture, made before a world 
which idolizes science and unbelief, is 
something marvelous. The renewed as- 
sertion of the fact that the Holy Scrip- 
tures are without error, since they have 
God for their author and are written un- 
der the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, is 


in itself such an act of faith as to elicit 
the admiration and gratitude of the whole 
Christian world.” 

“In the pages of Sacred Scripture Christ’s 
image stands out, living and breathing; 
diffusing everywhere around consolation 
in trouble, encouragement in virtue, and 
attraction to love of God.”—The God of 
All Providence. 


“The sense of Holy Scripture can nowhere 
be found incorrupt outside of the Church, 
and cannot be expected to be found in the 
writers who, being without the true faith, 
only gnaw the bark of the Sacred Scrip- 
ture and never attain to its pith.”—The 
God of All Providence. 


“All those who have a right to speak are 
agreed that there is in the Holy Scripture 
an eloquence that is wonderfully varied 
and rich, and worthy of great themes.” — 
The God of All Providence. 


This great document of Leo XIII, The 
God of All Providence, should be read by 
all Christians. It can now be obtained in 
an authentic English translation together 
with seventeen other pronouncements and 
decisions of the Holy See on the Study of 
Holy Scripture all contained in the booklet 
entitled Rome and the Study of Holy 
Scripture. 


Price per copy, postage prepaid, 25¢ 


THE AB!EY PRESS 


Book Dept. 











St. Meinrad, Ind. 























